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Ladies’ Garden Hats, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Orcanpy Garpen Hart. This hat 
is made of white organdy, lined. with lavender 
organdy, and bordered with a ruche of the for- 
mer on the edge. ‘The trimming consists of 
bows and scarfs of white organdy and a bunch 
of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Ricz Srraw Garpen Har. The 
crown of this hat of white rice straw is covered 
with blue silk gauze. A ruche and bows of silk 
gauze and a wreath of forget-me-nots form the 
trimming. Strings of gros grain ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—Rice Srraw Garpen Har. 





Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiin Garpren Hat. This 
hat is made of white Swiss muslin, and is lined 
with pink Swiss muslin, The trimming is com- 
posed of loops and ends of black velvet ribbon, 
and pink roses with green leaves, 





PLASTER FIGURES IMITATING 
MARBLE. 
HERE are two methods by which plaster 
figures may be converted into very excel- 
lent imitations of marble, both very simple. 





Fig. 1.—Orcanpy Garpen Har. 
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Ist. Into a quart of soft water put one ounce 
of white soap; let the soap be grated and dis- 
solved, and the water must be at least milk- 
warm, using also a glazed vessel rather than one 
of metal. Add to this mixture one ounce of white 
beeswax cut into very thin scales or slices, and 
by heating it slightly the whole will become well 
incorporated. Now take the figure, and having 
made sure that it is perfectly clean and dry, sus- 
pend it by a twine string, and then dip it all over 
in the compound, which will probably be ab- 
sorbed immediately. In a few minutes stir the 
mixture, and dip a second time; this will gen- 
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Fics. 1-3.—LADIES’ GARDEN HATS. 


erally be sufficient to coat it well. Put it away 
in a clean place where it can dry and harden for 
a week or longer, and then rub it in every part 
with a soft rag until it is sufficiently polished? 
2d. Prepare a wash by soaking a small quantity 
of plaster of Paris in a strong solution of alum; 
bake this in an oven, and then grind it to a fine 
powder. When you are ready to use it mix a 
little of this with water, and spread it evenly and 
quickly over the. surface of your subject. This 
should be a thin wash, and will set like a coat of 
marble, taking a high polish. If one coat is not 
satisfactory, let another be given in like manner. 
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Fig. 3.—Swiss Musitin Garpen Har. 
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SUMMER WEATHER. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Tue corn is in tassel, the grass is high, 
Morning and evening echo with praise ; 

Robins whistle and thrushes reply, 
Making the most of these holidays, 


The silver birches are laughing out, 

An emerald plume waves the sculptured fern, 
While thistle blossoms begin to pout, 

And the wild red roses begin to burn. 


Here they come trooping, one and all, 
Larkspur and harebell and gay marigold. 
Had they been waiting the fairy’s call 
To rise up out of the mould? 


The brown sparrow does not long to flutter 
Wings like the pansy’s best, 

Nor the velvet pansy yearn to utter 
What the sparrow croons over her nest. 


Steeped in the happy summer weather, 
Each content with its dower, 

Life is enough, no matter whether 
One be a bird or a flower! 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEExXty, 


AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and HarPer’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 
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(@™ With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 

Sor Fune 12 was issued gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

embellished with several interesting and spirited 
engravings. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for June 19. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Mar- 
guerite Basque and Over-Skirt, with Walking 
Skirt, illustrated on page 397 of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jove Cents, For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 407. 





0G A Cut Paper Pattern of the favorite French 
Walking Jacket, with Short Back and Long Sides, 
together with a Triple Apron and Long Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 





A FREQUENT FAILURE. 


F husbands are sometimes remiss in ful- 
filling all the expectations regarding 
them, wives, it must be confessed, afford 
them only too often ample excuse for their 
short-coming. For if a wife does not render 
her full share toward making herself and 
her home alluring, she has small right to 
complain—however his own conscience may 
or should upbraid him—if her husband finds 
other people and other places more attract- 
ive, and makes no resistance to the attrac- 
tion. 

Too frequently do we hear some wife, in 
her neglected toilette, slipshod, unkempt, 
declare, “Oh, it’s no matter: my market’s 
made!” as if her marriage had been a cir- 
cumstance of bargain and sale, and deigning 
to accept the price of her husband’s devo- 
tion, she had completed her part of the bar- 
ter. Her market is made; that is, she sold 
herself for—doubtless all she was worth. 
But allowing it, yet with how much hon- 
esty, we may ask, does she fulfill the con- 
ditions of the trade? how faithful to the 
tacit understanding at the time is she to- 
day 1 «It was certainly no slipshod, unkempt 
woman that was the object offered in the 
market. On the contrary, it was a girl in 
the bloom of her early years, and with that 
bloom set off by all the adventitious aid of 
the prettiest toilette, the daintiest frills and 
furbelows, the sweetest tones, the sweetest 
smiles, attainable. The bloom of early years 
was not expected to last, of course; but the 
smiles, the tones, the pretty toilettes—it 
never was dreamed by the buyer that they 
were not thrown in. 

And yet in such a case as that of which 
we speak they are the first to go. The bloom 
lasts frequently long after the frills and fur- 
belows have flounced off the scene, to re- 
appear only on some gala occasion, and tan- 
talize the husband with sight of what he 
had hoped would be an every-day vision ; 
the hair is twisted in any way that comes 
handiest in the morning, for there is nobody 
bat one’s husband to see; a shabby dress is 
hung on the figure as it might be on a scare- 
crow in the fields; a dingy wrap is folded 








round the shoulders to hide the soiled collar, 
or the absence of any collar at all—the wife 
is too miserable, finds it to much of an ex- 
ertion, has not the time, to arrange a differ- 
ent dress, and so she is willing her husband 
should go away to his day’s work with that 
picture of her before his mental sight to 
hearten him in all his labors and console 
him in all his disappointments. She would 
open her eyes at you in amazement if you 
told her that she was undoing her domestic 
happiness and laying up for herself a 
wretched future by just such trifling things 
as this tangled hair and soiled collar, and 
she would possibly say that if her husband’s 
love waited on curls and collars, it might go 
at once. Nevertheless, it is of just such tri- 
fling things, such airy nothings, that the sum 
of life is made. Does she know what first 
attracted her lover? Can she tell whether 
it was her color, her manner, some trick of 
voice or smile, some graciousness of air or 
behavior, some nicety of dress and orna- 
ment? If she cares to preserve his love— 
and it is a sin in her, she knows, to be indif- 
ferent to it—does she think it wise to drop 
any one thing out of that tout ensemble that 
first won him ? 


“Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him? Was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 

Strange! That very way 
Love begun. 

I as little understand 
Love's decay !” 


These are only a poet’s words; but women 
would sometimes do well to take such words 
to heart. 

In fact, when one sees a woman going 
about thus slipshod, and yet insisting on her 


right to be loved and petted and perhaps 


admired, we may believe that there is some- 
thing more culpable than mere idleness or 
disinclination to dress in her composition ; 
we may suspect, if not a defiance of decency 
there, at any rate a curious vanity, which 
allows her to think herself just as potent in 
her simple identity as if she made a picture 
of herself, and were adorned with the ac- 
cessories of beauty. But she forgets that 
in her lover’s thought before marriage, as 
she ought to make sure it should be in her 
husband’s. after marriage, her simple iden- 
tity theant something of the natural 
—meant neatness, for instance, since he 
would have felt it a profanity to imagine 
otherwise once; meant smooth hair, shining 
teeth, light movement; meant attractive- 
ness in general. Her simple identity in a 
frowzy head and a dirty gown is the identity 
of any savage woman, to all outward appear- 
ance; and the men of to-day are much of 
the same mind as the hero of “Locksley 
Hall,” and would, most of them, be ready to 
exclaim with him: 
“ Mated with a squalid savage, what to me were sun 
or clime ? 
I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time !” 


Moreover, if this carelessness be an expres- 
sion of vanity in the wife, it certainly is not 
conducive to any such emotion in the hus- 
band. Is this the way she esteems him? 
It is nobody but he—the bread-winner ; he 
may see her as he, will; she does not regard 
the impression she makes there—he can’t 
help himself! But let a stranger appear on 
the scene, and what hurrying and scurry- 
ing there is to be presentable, so that when 
madame enters at last with bright face, with 
braided hair, in her fine clothes, in her fine 
manners, he would hardly know her for his 
wife. Men are mortal; and, wicked though 
it be, it certainly is not wonderful if his 
wounded vanity receives a salve in the com- 
pany of other individuals who are not so 
careless of the impression they make upon 
him, and allow him the pleasure of believing 
that their fine clothes and fine manners, at 
all events, are not too good to be thrown 
away upon himself. 

For how much, then, is not a slipshod 
wife responsible, provided she has no other 
reason for being slipshod than her own in- 
dolence or self-indulgence? It is her indif- 
ference to his pleasure at home that often 
urges him to seek pleasure elsewhere, that 
makes him invite a friend to the club rather 
than to his own house, makes him think bar 
and billiard rooms pleasanter places than 
that home, painted women pleasanter com- 
panions than a dowdy woman is! Home, 
indeed, is the bulwark of the virtues; the 
hearth is the central idea of the family: if 
the tutelary genius of that hearth falls into 
disrepair, how long will the family cluster 
about the shrine? And what shield but his 
own self-respect, his conscience and relig- 
ious feeling, is there then between the hus- 
band and the temptations of the outer 
world? True, his self-respect and religious 
feeling ought to be sufficient to uphold him 
under either prosperous or adverse circum- 
stances; but that is not to be set down to 
the merit of the slovenly wife when she has 
failed to perform her part and fortify his 
good principles by innocent pleasures. For 





all that she has done to hinder it, he might 
be gnashing his teeth in outer darkness! 

Yet, on the other hand, it is by no means 
improbable, it is by no means unusual, that 
the offense should come first from the hus- 
band’s side, and with no fault, in the begin- 
ning, of the wife’s. Tired of the novelty, 
the husband has ceased to execute his por- 
tion of the contract, has sought distractions, 
has despised and half forsaken his home, has 
dissipated his energies, perhaps ruined his 
hopes and his wife’s together, perhaps dis- 
graced their name. And then all ambition 
has been wrung out of her, neglect has made 
her hopeless, scanty means and the sense of 
impossibilities have made her desperate; 
convinced of his indifference, and weary of 
his cruelty, she has given up the effort to 
make either herself or her home admirable. 
Yet, when all is said, the fact that he fails 
in duty does not absolve her; the oath that 
she took on her marriage-day was not to do 
her duty so long as he did, but “ till death 
us do part,” and she is not warranted in the 
omission of one jot of her household obseryv- 
ances because he is indifferent or abusive 
regarding them. Only that woman can fold 
her hands and possess her soul in peace who 
has wiped out her own score with fate, what- 
ever be the score her husband tallies, by 
constant persistence in the endeavor always 
to keep her hearth clean, her fire bright, her- 
self in unison; never to let her husband 
come home and find a cinder-wench in the 
place of the woman he once loved and mar- 
ried; always to determine that he shall see 
that though the bloom of the flesh departs, 
the bloom of the soul remains. 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
By tue Avtuor or “Joun Hatrrax, GENTLEMAN,” 


| geo will deny the melancholy fact that the 
servant question is growing more difficult 
year by year. Perhaps naturally so, since every 
class is rising and trying to force itself into the 
class above it—a not ignoble aim, if it at the 
same time educates and fits itself to enter that 
class; but it mostly does not do this. Therefore 
a continual struggle goes on, a continual push- 
ing up of heterogeneous elements into the already 
wildly seething mass, and the result is—chaos ? 
Let us hope not, Let us trust that all will set- 
tle in time. Providence knows its own business 
much better than we do. 

Those who remember the servants of even 
twenty-five years ago can not fail to discover a 
great change in the whole class as a class; for 
less work is done by each individual, and far 
more wages ex! . The most faithful, intel- 
ligent, and clever servant I ever knew began life 
at thirteen years old as maid-of-all-work in the 
family of a gentleman—a poor one certainly, 
still it was a ‘‘ gentleman's family”—consisting 
of himself, his wife, and three children. Her 
wages the first year were three pounds per an- 
num. What would be thought of such or. 
nowadays? Yet it turned out not a one, 
The girl was taken literally as ‘‘ one of the fam- 
ily.” The mistress trained her; the little ones 
loved her; the eldest daughter educated her— 
ay, up to a point that even the most exacting 
would approve, for she could read and under- 
stand Shakspeare, and write as good a letter as 
most young ladies when they leave school and 
marry. She never married, but she remained 
faithful to the family in weal and woe—far more 
woe than weal, alas !—until she died, but not un- 
til she had served two generations. Her grave 
has been green now for many a year, yet the last 
remnant of that family never hears the sound of 
her name—a very common one, ‘* Bessy” —with- 
out a throb of remembrance too sweet for tears. 

This is what servants used to be, as many an 
old family tradition will prove. What are they 
now ? 

As an answer I could put forward two illustra- 
tive anecdotes—of the butler who threw up his 
place because he had ‘‘ always been accustomed 
to have a sofa in his pantry,” and the parlor- 
maid who, having accepted a situation, declined 
to go because she and her luggage were to be 
fetched from the station in a spring-cart, whereas 
in her last place they had sent the carriage and a 
footman to meet her. These are, I hope, excep- 
tional instances, but we all know what our own 
and our friends’ servants are in the main. 

As to dress, for instance. If extravagant fol- 
ly of toilette were not becoming so common in 
all ranks, we should be absolutely startled by the 
attire of our cooks and parlor-maids, on Sundays 
especially. And it is so utterly out of propor- 
tion to their means! Fancy our grandmothers 
giving Jenny the house-maid to Thomas the gar- 
dener to settle down in holy matrimony upon, 
say, a pound a week; and they are seen walking 
to church, he in a fine black suit, and she in a light 
silk gown, tulle bonnet and veil, and a wreath of 
orange blossom! Yet such has been the cos- 
tume at more than one wedding which has lately 
come under my notice, and I believe it is the usu- 
al style of such, in that class, 

Then, as to eating and drinking—the extent to 
which this goes on in large and wealthy families 
is something incredible. Stout footmen, dainty 
ladies’-maids, and under servants of all kinds 
expect to be fed with the fat of the land, and to 
drink in proportion. It is not enough to say 
that they live as well as their masters and mis- 
tresses—they often live much better; the kind 
of fare that satisfied twenty or forty years ago 
would be intolerable now. Expense and waste 
they never think of; they are only comers and 
goers according to their own convenience, and 





the more they get out of their ‘‘ places” during 
their temporary stay, the better. 

This, too, is another sad change. A house 
where the servants remain is becoming such an 
wn as to be quite notable in the neighbor- 


** Why did I come after your place, ma’am ?” 
answered a decent elderly man, applying for a 
situation as gardener. ‘*To tell you the truth, 
I heard yours was a place where the servants 
staid; so I thought it would suit me, and my 
wife too, and I came after it.” Of course he 
was taken, and will probably end his days there. 

But most servants are rolling stones which 
gather no moss, Nor wish it even; they prefer 
moving about. They change their mistresses as 
easily as their caps. ‘The idea of considering 
themselves as members of the family—to stick 
to it, as it to them, through all difficulties not 
absolutely overwhelming—would be held as sim- 
ply ridiculous. To them ‘‘ master” is merely the 
man who pays, and ‘‘ missis” the woman who 
**worrits.” That between these and themselves 
there could be any common interest or deep sym- 

thy of any kind never enters their imagination. 

or, alas! does it into that of the upper half of 
the household. If the mistress, with a child dan- 
gerously ill up stairs, is shocked to hear the un- 
checked merriment in the sei*ants’ hall, why does 
she forget that not long ago she refused to let her 
cook away to see a dying sister because of that 
day’s dinner party? ‘‘1t would have been so 
very inconvenient, you know. Afterward I let 
her go immediately.” Yes, but—the sister was 
dead. 

This may be a sharply drawn picture, but, I 
ask, is it overdrawn? Is it not the average state 
of the relation nowadays between masters and 
servants? ‘There may be strict uprightness, lib- 
erality, even kindness, on the one side, and duty 
satisfactorily done on the other; but of sympa- 
thy—the common human bond between man and 
man,or woman and woman—there is almost none. 
Nobody gives it, and nobody expects,to find it. 

Why is this? Or can it be the reason—there 
must be a reason—that every body declares it is 
almost impossible to get good servants ? 

May I suggest that perhaps this may arise from 
the fact of servants finding it so exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get good masters and mistresses ? 

By good I mean not merely good-natured, 
well-meaning people, but those who have a deep- 
ly rooted conscientious sense of responsibility, 
who believe themselves to be, as superiors con- 
stituted by God, not merely the rulers, but the 
guide and guard, of their inferiors, and whose life 
is spent in finding out the best way in which that 
solemn duty can be fulfilled. 

In every age evil as well as good takes root 
downward and bears fruit upward. All refor- 
mations, as well as all corruptions, begin with the 
upper class and descend to the lower. Even as 
there is seldom an irredeemably naughty child 
without the parents being in some way to blame, 
so we rarely hear of a household tormented by a 
long succession of bad servants without suspect- 
ing that possibly the master and mistress may 
not be altogether such innocent victims as they 
imagine themselves. 

For it is from them, the heads of the house, 
that the house necessarily takes its tone. If a 
lady spends a large proportion of her income on 
milliners and dress-makers, how can she issue 
sumptuary laws to her cook and house-maid ? 
If a gentleman habitually consumes as much 
wine as he can safely drink (perbaps a little 
more, though he is never so ungenteel as actual- 
ly to get ** drunk”), how can he blame John the 
coachman or William the gardener that they do 
get drunk—they who have nothing else to amuse 
themselves with? For their master takes no care 
to supply any thing that they rationally can amuse 
themselves with, being as indifferent to their minds 
as he is to their bodies. So that both are kept 
going like machinery, ready to do their necessary 
work, nothing else is needed, and nothing ever 
inquired into, They, the master and mistress, 
are not their ‘* brother's” keepers; they are only 
his employers. They use him, criticise him, con- 
trol him, are even kind to him in a sort of way, 
but they have no sympathy with him whatever. 

This is apparently the weak point—the small 
wheel broken—which produces most of the jar- 
ring in the present machinery of society, The 
tie between upper and lower classes has become 
loosened, has sunk into a mere matter of con- 
venience. Not that the superior is intentionally 
unkind ; in fact, he bestows on his inferiors many 
a benefit; but he does not give it or exchange it; 
he throws it at him much as you would throw a 
bone at a dog, with the quiet conviction, *‘ Take 
it; it is for your good; but you are the dog and 
I am the man, for all that.” 

Is this right—or necessary? That there should 
be distinctions of classes is necessary. Rich and 

r, masters and servants, must always exist; 

ut need they be pitted against each other, the 
one ruling, the other resisting, the one exacting, 
the other denying, to the utmost of their mutual 
power? That mysterious link which can bind 
together the most opposite elements, and which, 
in default of a better term, I have called sympa- 
thy—though using it more in the French than 
English meaning of the word—is altogether 
wanting. 

The modern definition of a servant is a person 
who will do the prescribed work in the most sat- 
isfactory manner for reasonable wages, and, be- 
yond that, give as little trouble as possible—some- 
body who comes when convenient, is treated as 
convenient, and got rid of also when convenient 
to the establishment. If servants “suit” the 
place, or the place suits them, they stay; if not, 
they go, and there is an end of it. The idea 
that they ‘‘enter a family,” as the phrase is, to 
become from that day an integral portion of it, 
to share its joys and sorrows, labors and cares, 
and to receive from it a corresponding amount 
of interest and sympathy, thereby commencing 
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and cementing a permanent tie not to be broken 
except by serious misconduct or misfortune, or 
any of those inevitables which no one can guard 
against—this old-fashioned notion never occurs 
to any body. 

Hence the rashness with which such engage- 
ments are formed. The carelessness manifested 
by most people in engaging their servants is al- 
most inconceivable. ‘The ‘‘ place” is applied for, 
or the mistress applies at a register office. Out 
of numerous candidates she selects those she 
thinks most likely; the “character” is sought 
and supplied; if that is satisfactory, all is settled ; 
and a man or woman whom nobody knows any 
thing of is thereupon brought into the family, to 
hold in it the most intimate relation possible. 
Of course such an arrangement may succeed, but 
the chances that it will not succeed are enormous, 

This formality of ‘‘ getting a character” has 
often seemed to me one of the most curious de- 
lusions that sensible people labor under. When 
written it is almost valueless ; any body can forge 
it, or, even giving it bona side, may express it in 
such a way as to convey any thing but the real 
truth. Besides, is that truth the real truth? 
When we consider the prejudices, the vexations, 
on both sides, which often arise in parting with 
a servant, can we always depend upon a faithful 
statement, or upon those who make it? I have 
often thought that instead of inquiring any serv- 
ant’s character, we ought rather to inquire the 
character of the late mistress. 

Besides, as a rule, a really efficient servant 
needs no character at all, Such a one on leay- 
ing a situation is sure to have half a dozen fam- 
ilies eager to secure so rare and valuable a pos- 
session, A good servant never lacks a place; a 
good master or mistress rarely finds any want of 
good servants. Temporary difficulties may be- 
fall both; but in the long-run it is thus. Even 
as—if one carefully notices the course of the 
world—every man, be he religious or irreligious, 
will come, at the middle or end of life, to the 
same conclusion as David: ‘‘ I have been young, 
and now am old; yet have I not seen the right- 
eous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
Not that all is smooth, or easy, or fortunate; on 
the contrary, ‘‘Many are the troubles of the 
righteous ;” but ‘‘the Lord delivereth him out 
of them all,” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT. 


HE Marguerite basque and over-skirt, illus- 
trated on the fifth page; and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, when combined make 
& most graceful and stylish over dress, suitable 
for grenadine, Mexicaine, guipure silk, de bége, 
and a variety of other fabrics, ‘The basque has 
the long side bodies that are used on many of 
the handsomest French dresses this season, and 
the Marguerite effect is given to the back by ex- 
tending the whalebones to the end of the basque, 
making it fit plainly over the tournure. ‘The 
seams of the long side bodies begin on the shoul- 
ders and extend the whole length of the back, 
giving a shapely, slender appearance even to full 
backs and round shoulders. ‘The revers forms a 
pretty Marie Antoinette collar in front, and pass- 
es down the back to the waist in bretelle shape. 
The Marguerite over-skirt has a deep apron 
front, slopes up prettily on the sides, and is 
caught up in a panier puff behind by sashes at- 
tached to the belt and tied in a bow under the 
puff. The arrangement is very simple, the style 
is one of the best of the season, and less mate- 
rial is required than for any other fashionable 
over-skirt. For black grenadine dresses this 
over-skirt is draped by sashes made of a width 
of black gros grain cut in two, or if the wearer 
prefers it, the whole width may be used. The 
wide sash ribbons that are now sold so cheaply 
will also answer for this purpose. Plain canvas 
grenadines are embroidered, as in the dress il- 
lustrated, and edged with lace or fringe, or with 
knife pleating. ‘The open-checked Mexicaine, 
brocaded, plaid, clouded, velvet striped, and 
matelassé grenadines, are not embroidered, but 
are trimmed with pleating or lace; French laces 
of such good quality that they resemble Chan- 
tilly are used on the finest grenadines, The 
lower skirts of these grenadine dresses are now 
made of silk, trimmed with flounces of grenadine 
or of silk, according to fancy, or perhaps with 
both; thus a silk flounce is heavily shirred, and 
is edged with knife pleating of grenadine. 


NEW CORSETS AND WAISTS. 


New corsets are made with straps or braces 
passing over the shoulders, in order to have all 
the weight of the clothing suspended from the 
shoulders instead of the hips. An improved 
corset waist, which is at once both corset and 
corset cover, is also made for those who can not 
wear corsets. It has a low yoke that passes 
over the shoulders, and the front is made very 
full over the bosom, while the back and that part 
around the smallest taper of the waist fit very 
smoothly, and spring out well over the hips. It 
is without steel fronts, and has only the few 
whalebones that are absolutely necessary for 
keeping it smooth; hence it can be easily washed. 
Below the waist is an attachment for supporting 
the skirts, and this can be easily removed before 
sending it to the laundry. ‘The corsets and cor- 
set cover are designed for children, misses, and 
ladies, and cost from $1 75 to $2 50. 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 
BUSINESS AND TRAVELING SUITS. 


The business and traveling suits worn by gen- 
tlemen this season are made of Scotch and En- 
glish suitings in small broken plaids and checks. 
Brown is the leading color, and is introduced in 
most plaids; in all cases quiet medium colors 
prevail ; occasionally there are threads of red 





mixed with brown, black, or some neutral col- 
or. The entire suit is made from one piece of 
cloth. The coat may be the double-breasted reef- 
ing sack, or else the single-breasted Newmarket 
coat, with vest cut to match, The buttons used 
are of substantial buffalo horn, clouded in the 
shades of the plaid; there are also handsome in- 
laid buttons for such suits. The pantaloons are 
cut very large in the leg. There are also busi- 
ness suits made of the Scotch Knickerbocker 
cloth, which has occasional irregular threads or 
dashes of color on plain brown or gray grounds. 
Leading houses charge from $45 upward for 
business suits made to order. Those of the low- 
est prices quoted are made of the Knickerbocker 
suitings, 
SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 

The semi-dress suit worn at church, at morn- 
ing weddings and receptions, when making calls, 
the theatre, and all other occasions when full 
dress is not required, consists of a dark frock- 
coat, with vest to match (or white), and gray 
pantaloons. ‘This frock-coat is now worn very 
long, and is made of the finest diagonal cloth, re- 
sembling the camel’s-hair goods worn by ladies. 
Authorities differ about its color, one preferring 
blue, another asserting that black coats prevail, 
others hinting that deep invisible brown is the 
choice of leaders of fashion, and will soon become 
generally popular. The vest is single-breasted 
if made of the material of the coat, double- 
breasted if made of white duck for midsummer 
wear. The gray pantaloons may be either check- 
ed or striped, and the gloves should match the 
color of the pantaloons. $65 is the average price 
of such suits. 


SUMMER FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


There is no change in full-dress suits of black 
broadcloth except that of making swallow-tail 
coats much longer. The entire suit may be made 
of one piece of cloth, though for summer a white 
vest is often preferred. Instead of this regulation 
dress suit, the swallow-tail coat yields during the 
summer months to frock-coats made of the finest 
black broadcloth, and worn with gray panta- 
loons and a black or white vest. Invisible blue 
and dahlia-colored cloths are also used for this 
coat, 

SUMMER OVERCOATS. 


Summer overcoats are cut very long, and are 
sacks almost exclusively, though some surtouts 
are seen, They are made of dark gray worsteds 
and brown diagonals. The linen dusters for 
traveling are made in the long Ulster shape, and 
belted. 


LINGERIE, 


Plain linen bosoms without any pleats are pre- 
ferred for shirt fronts.. ‘These are made of three 
layers of linen, the interlining being coarse heavy 
duck linen that will hold starch well. For full 
dress the ornamental shirt front has two lines or 
else rings of very fine embroidery. For summer 
néglizé shirts pereale and linen are chosen, with 
white grounds strewn with small irregular fig- 
ures, dashes, Greek squares, stars, and diagonal 
twills; some checked and striped designs are 
used, but they do not prevail here as in most oth- 
er garments worn by gentlemen. Percale shirts 
made to order are furnished with two collars and 
an extra pair of cuffs, and cost $4 50 each ; those 
of striped linen are $6. To please fanciful tastes 
there are white shirts with the collar and cuffs 
lined with hair-striped linen, while the outside is 
all white; a cord or bias binding of the stri 
linen is then sewed down the edge of the shi 
bosom, 

The newest standing collar is the Romulus, 
with sharp points rolled over in the English fash- 
ion. Another standing collar, called the Boston, 
has the points stiffly turned over and pressed so 
flatly that the effect of a turned-down collar is 
given. The popular turned-down collar is the 
Byron, which remains unchanged in shape. New 
cuffs are rounded at the corners, and are made 
to meet at the edges without lapping, so that the 
new linked sleeve-buttons may be worn with 
them. The Harlem Lane cuff is the useful re- 
versible cuff, with round corners, 


NECK-TIES. 


Gentlemen’s neck-ties for the street are tied in 
larger bows than have been worn lately. Checks 
and plaids are very popular for business, travel- 
ing, and general wear. The Windsor ties, of soft 
silk cut bias, are shown in plaids of quaint colors, 
and in light cool grays mixed with lavender. 
There are large plaids of navy blue with white, 
and violet in various shades. Plain colors and 
black are not, however, abandoned. An excel- 
lent scarf for gentlemen who can not tie a bow 
neatly, and who have a reasonable dislike to set, 
stiff-looking, made bows, is the Lord Warden 
scarf, which is merely a long Windsor scarf with 
a loose strap made to resemble a knot, and which, 
when slipped over the scarf ends, gives the ap- 
pearance of being tied by the wearer. These are 
in tasteful dark rich colors, and cost $1 50 and 
$175 each. White lawn neck-ties will be very 
generally worn during the summer, both for house 
and street, for morning and afternoon as well as 
evening. These are bought by the dozen for 
$3, or else the wide white Windsor ties of lawn 
are chosen, with embroidery above the hemmed 
points ; the latter cost 50 cents each. White 
gros grain, satin, and lavender neck-ties as wide 
as those worn by ladies, and tied as capriciously, 
have been introduced for weddings, but have not 
been fully adopted. 


HOSIERY. 


The gay colors displayed in ladies’ hosiery 
are excelled by those shown for gentlemen. 
Black silk socks, wrought on the sides with 
pink rose-buds and green leaves, are shown to 
be worn with low shoes on full-dress occasions, 
These cost $7 a pair. Other silk socks are 








striped downward, alternately gray and rose, 
blue and lavender, rose and écru, lavender and 
pink, or buff and blue. Balbriggan and fine 
cotton hose are of solid scarlet of most vivid 
hue, or dark navy blue, or else they are striped 
around in two shades of blue, or brown with 
écru, or else écru with blue. Their price is 
$1 25 a pair and upward. Very fine lisle- 
thread socks are of dark blue, embroidered with 
scarlet, or else striped with écru or with lighter 
blue: price $175. Ribbed lisle-thread socks 
in stylish dull colors and in stripes are $1 25a 
pair. 
HATS. 

Handsome dress hats for the present season 
are of delicate pearl-color. They are of fine 
felt made over a willow body so thin and light 
that the air passes through them. They have 
light bell crowns measuring six and five-eighths 
inches in depth, with brims one and seven-eighths 
inches wide, shaped in what is called the zephyr 
eurl, A narrow pearl-colored band with bind- 
ing to match completes the hat, and the price is 
$7. For more general wear are low round- 
crowned Derby hats made of the same pearl- 
colored felt over a thin light frame. The 
crowns are only five inches deep, and the brim 
is like that just described. Price $6. Ordi- 
nary felt Derby hats are sold for $5. A hat to 
be commended. for warm days is the Zephyr or 
Ounce hat of felt, with a soft crown and rather 
flat brim, with the edge turned over and stitched 
instead of being bound. The sweat band inside 
is of silk lined with oil-silk that will absorb the 
perspiration and prevent it going through to the 
hat. Price $5. The Texan hat of soft felt, 
with brim three inches wide and soft tapering 
crown, is shown ‘in black and many shades of 
brown and gray. 

Stylish Dunstable straw hats have perfectly 
flat brims and low square crowns; trimmed with 
a black band almost as broad as the crown is 
deep. These cost $6. Soft, rough Mackinaw 
straw hats, pliable and very durable, defying 
sun and shower to change their shape, have 
high crowns and narrow rolled brims: price 
$3 50 upward. Soft split Dunstable straws are 
shaped like the Mackinaws just described. Very 
dressy Milan straws, either white, black, brown, 
or smoke colors, have round crowns five inches 
high, with curled D’Orsay brims. They are 
trimmed with ribbon bands of the same color, 
or else navy blue ribbon is on white or black 
hats. Price $6 to $15. Rough-and-ready straws 
are of the low flat shapes worn last year, and 
cost $2. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, ARNOLD, ConstTaBLe, & Co. ; GrorcEe 
Frost & Co.; W. R. Bowne; Brooxs Broru- 
_ D. D. Youmans; and Union Apams & 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. JEREMIAH HaMILron, for many years past 
one of the noted men of Wall Street, died a few 
days since of pneumonia, at the age of sixty-two. 
He was a colored man, but from the circum- 
stance of as worn a fine black long-haired 
wig, had somewhat the appearance of a Mexican 
or Spaniard. He had a peculiarly shrill voice, 
and, without the slightest effort, always made 
himself heard, whether desirous of doing so or 
not. He was an oma pe gentlemanly man, 
and is reputed to have left a fortune of $2,000,000 
to his two daughters, accomplished women and 
much respecte 

—The late Vice-President Jouw C. Breckrn- 
RIDGE named his third son Owen County, out 
of gratitude to that county for the very large 
maforit it gave him in the Congressional con- 
test of 1853. Something similar occurred some 
years ago in East Chester, New York, where a 
gentleman of the name vo. New having been pre- 
sented with a fine boy, signalized the delightful 
event by naming him Sometuine. Two years 
later a second son was born to him, but as the 
novelty of parenthood had blown over, he sim- 
ply had him baptized Noruine. What curious 
names people do give, to be sure! 

—Miss Anna Semmes, daughter of RapHAEL 
Semmes, was married at Memphis, Tennessee, 
May 5, to C. B. Bryan, of that city. Bishop 
QUINTARD was the high ecclesiast of the occa- 
sion, the ritual being celebrated under a canopy 
made of the large Confederate flag presented to 
the rebellious navigator while commanding the 
Alabama by ladies resident in London. 

—Mrs. CorngELIA Lorine, widow of CHARLES 
Lorine, who shared with Rurus Cnoatx the 
leadership of the Massachusetts bar twenty-nine 
years ago, has just died at Florence, Italy. 

—Those men Moopy and SANkEEBY are wags as 
well as revivalists. WrLL1aM E. GLADSTONE went 
to one of their great meetings in London, and 
after the exercises, stepped up to Mr. Moopy. 
and heartily grasping him by the hand, said, cs 
wish I had your body.” Mr. Moopy replied, 
“T wish I had your head.”” Mr. GLapsTonEe 
continued, ‘‘I mean I wish I had your lungs.”’ 
To which Mr. Moopy responded, “‘I wish I had 

our brains.” Thus they parted, and with 

earty good wishes on both sides, 

~The funeral of the late Joun C. BrEcKIN- 
RIDGE was the most largely attended of any that 
a occurred in Kentucky since that of Henry 

LAY. 

—The Marquis of Bute and wife are about to 
start for the Holy Land, and will take with them 
a photographer; take a picture of every thing 
that pleases them—have it all their own way; 
and such wonderful views to show the people 
at home. 

—Mr. T. W. Park, of Bennington, is enumer- 
ated as fourth on the roll of the wealthiest men 
of the country—AstTor, STEWART, VANDERBILT, 
Park. Mr. Park is set down at $17,000,000, and 
as having an income of $15,000 per day from his 
silver mines in California. 

—The following incident occurred during ap 
Victor EMANUEL’Ss recent visit to Venice. 
‘* patriot” of 1848-49, who had, after repeated 
applications, obtained no redress for injuries re- 
ceived during those eventful years, waited for 
the king on the Riva, intending to present his 

etition in person while his Majesty was stepping 
Into his barge en route for the Lido, The man 

















missed his mark, and waited at the wrong sicps. 
Perceiving his mistake, he fixed his petition in 
the brim of his hat and leaped into the water. 
So bravely did he swim out \bat he reached the 
royal boat at a curve of the river, and one of the 
attendants of the king, taking te petition high 
and dry from his hat, presented it to his Majes- 
ty. The petitioner's wish has been granted. 

—Mr. Samve. L. Clemens advertises his per- 
fect willingness to pay tive dollars for the return 
of a silk umbrella irregularly taken from him at 
a base-ball match in Hartford, and his still great- 
er readiness to pay two hundred dollars for the 
“remains” of the youthful foot-pad who thus 
far has kept in the shade with the um-ba-rell. 

—The Cleveland Plaindealer, alluding to the 
recent union of the Democrat and the Globe of St. 
Louis, rémarks that the Globe- Democrat is to be 
managed in a business way by D. M. Houser, 
Esq., the gentleman who always takes the prize 
for manly beauty and good dressing at Associated 
Press meetings, and editorially by J. B. M‘Cut- 
LOUGH, Esq., better known in Ohio as “* Mack,”’ 
He is an able and spicy writer, a little given, per- 
haps, to extravagance in getting ‘all the news,”’ 
but a first-class newspaper man, etc., etc. 

—Mr. C. C. Norve.t, for many years financial 
editor of the New York Times, and one of the 
ablest writers on money matters connected with 
the press, has recently taken charge of the finan- 
cial column of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

—Dr. Jacear, the new Episcopal Bishop of 
Southern Ohio, is the youngest prelete of that 
Church in the United States, being about thirty- 
five. He is a man of dignified manners, tall and 
pare gooey | in figure, has a handsome counte- 
nance, and full, dark, flowing beard. His voice 
is rich and musical, and his style of speaking is 
characterized by vigor, with a vividness of im- 
agination that imparts a singular glow to his 
discourse. He is regarded as a decided Low- 
Churchman. 

—By the will of the late Jonn H. Towns, the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania are 
made residuary legatees, and as such will receive 
over $300,000 immediately on the settlement of 
the estate. 

—Dr. ZACHARIE, whose essays on the human 

understanding are known to many a sufferer, 
ev agen to the last Congress for $45,000 as a 
eeble remuneration for having during our last 
struggle for federal unity extirpated corns from 
the toes of 15,000 patriotic soldiers in the armies 
of the Potomac and the Gulf. The doctor did 
not tarry to collect the customary and desider- 
ated fee, wishing only to put the army firmly 
upon its feet, and now he merely asks the nation 
to pay what the warriors did not pay. The Com- 
mittee on Claims viewed Dr. Z. as a humorist 
rather than as in earnest about the money, the 
more so as ‘Schedule A’’ was lacking in that 
minuteness of detail which the country expects 
when it confronts the subject of corn. 

—The general interest manifested in the relig- 
ious services held in London by the American 
evangelists, Messrs. Moopy and Sankey, is very 
remarkable. The largest halls, theatres, and op- 
era-houses have been opened for these services, 
and distinguished ministers have assisted in con- 
ducting them. In the East End a temporary 
structure has been erected capable of holding 
from 9000 to 12,000 persons, and in the south of 
London another will be erected which will ac- 
commodate 7500 persons. These meetings have 
been attended by the Princess of Wales, Prince 
Teck, the Duchess of Sutherland, and others of 
the royal family and of the nobility. 

—The residence of Mr. Legranp Lockwoop, 
at Norwalk, Connecticut, has become the prop- 
erty of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company, by mortgage foreclosure. It 
is one of the finest private residences in the 
United States, is constructed of solid blocks of 
granite, and is finished inside with rose-wood, 
mahogany, and cedar of Lebanon. More than 
fifty kinds of marble are used in the floors. 
There are forty acres of grounds and three acres 
of hot-houses. The cost of the building was 
$1,250,000. It was recently offered for $110,000. 
Concerning large houses, how pat the following: 
Who, then, that has a taste for happiness, 

Would live in a large mansion, only fit 

To be a habitation for the winds, 

Keep gilded ornaments for dust and spiders, 

....and, above all, be pestered 

With those voracious vermin called attendants, 

When they could live as we do?” 

—Unemployed princes and deposed kings can 
fortunately, when they are men of more than 
average ability, find a temporary distraction in 
literary composition. he latest addition to 
royal littérateurs is Prince AMapgus, Duke of 
Aosta, the one-time King of Spain. He is writ- 
ing a history of the events of his short reign 
over those braw Hidalgos and Pollos who spend 
their time pretty equally between smoking ciga- 
rillos, loving their neighbors’ wives, and cutting 
each other’s throats. The title of the forth- 
coming work is La Mémoire d’un Roi, and the 
royal author is being assisted in its production 
by his consort. 

—JouNn Quincy ADAMs was counted a cold 
man, because he was dignified, thoughtful, schol- 
arly. But he had the warmest heart and the deep- 
est sympathies for those who knew him outside 
of his official position, though acynical air and ex- 
pression toward those with whom policy or offi- 
cial courtesy bad brought him into momentary 
contact. Itis related of him that, when a candi- 
date for the Presidency, he was persuaded, much 
against his will, to visit the county cattle show, 
Among the plain and hearty farmers who crowd- 
ed around him was one impulsive old farmer, 
who, shaking him by the hand, exclaimed: “* Mr, 
Apams, I’m very glad to see you. My wife, 
when she was a gal, used to live in your father’s 
family. You were then a little boy, and she bas 
often combed your head.’ ‘ Well,’”’ said Mr. | 
Apams, harshly, ‘‘I suppose she combs yours 
now.” This extinguished the old fellow, and 
undoubtedly lost Mr. Apams at least one vote. 

—The Emperor of Japan has appointed Gen- 
eral H. H. Srpiey to superintend the construc- 
tion of fortifications for sea and inland defense. 
General S1sLey graduated from West Point in 
1831, served through the Florida and Mexican 
wars, and for many years after the close of the 
latter was engaged in active Indian campaigns. 
He was the inventor of the now famous SrBLEeY 
tent. At the opening of the rebellion he tender- 
ed his services to the Confederate government, 
and was appointed a brigadier-general. He 
moved a large army nine hundred miles from its 
base on his march into Arizona and New Mexi- 
co, fought several battles, and then went to the 
relief of General MaGRUDER in Arkansas, 
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Swiss Muslin, Insertion, and Lace Cap for 
Elderly Lady. 


Tus cap is made of white Swiss muslin, lace insertion, and lace, 
arranged on a foundation of stiff lace. ‘The trimming consists of 
bows of white and red gros grain ribbon two inches wide. 


Crépe Lisse and Velvet Cap. 
Tuts cap of white crépe lisse is trimmed with a ruffle of the mate- 
rial edged with lace, and with loops of red velvet, a spray of cherries 
and green leaves, and ends of white ribbon. 


Cap of Tulle, Lace, and Flowers. 
Cap of white silk tulle, trimmed with white Malines lace, loops 
and ends of pale blue gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, 
and white roses. 


Ladies’ 
Basques and 
Mantelets, and 
Girls’ Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Biack 
Gros GRAIN 
Basque, trimmed 
with black guipure 
lace and _ ruches 
and bows of the 

material. 

Fig. 2.—Dress 
FOR GIRL FROM 5 
To 7 YEARS OLD. 
This dress is made 
of broad and nar- 
row striped limou- 
sine, and is trim- 
med with pearl 
buttons. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise. 
Colored gros grain 
ribbon in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Srcr1- 
ENNE Basque, 
trimmed with folds 
and revers of black 
gros grain, guipure 
lace, and passe- 
menterie buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Biack 
Casumere Man- 












Swiss Muswiy, Insertion, anp Lace Cap ror 
Evperty Lapy. 


TELET, lined with lustring, and trimmed with black 
Titan braid and gros grain bows, and edged with 


black guipure lace, 


Fig. 5.—Baratuea Basque, lined with lustring, 
and trimmed with guipure lace. 
gros grain ribbon are set on the front and sleeves, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Challi Dress. 
See illustration on page 397. 

Tuis dress is of mode-colored challi. ‘The basque- 
waist is furnished with a collar and folds of gros 
grain of a darker shade, and trimmed with em- 
, broidered strips of batiste and bows of the material. 
The skirt is made with a pouf, and is trimmed 
with gros grain folds. 





Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 397. 

Fig. 1.—Poncrr Dress anp Sicrt1enne Basque. The dress of 
gray pongee is trimmed with ruffles and puffs of the same. The 
basque is made of black Sicilienne, and is trimmed with folds of gros 
grain and passementerie buttons. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with 
gray gros grain ribbon, an ostrich feather, and flowers. 

ig. 2.—Gros Grain Suit. Dress and paletot of black gros grain, 
trimmed with ruffles of the material and silk fringe. Black straw 
bonnet, trimmed with gros grain ribbon and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Fartty Dress. ‘This dress is made of light and dark 
brown faille, and is trimmed with gathered puffs of the light material, 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Pou.t pr Sor anp pDE Bice Dress. Skirt of black 
poult de soie, trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and puffs of the ma- 
terial. Over - skirt 
and waist of gray de 
bége, trimmed with 
folds of the mate- 
rial and a braiding 
of fine silk cord. 
Pleated crépe lisse 
fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.— Mar- 
GUERITE Basque 
AND OveER-SKIRT, 
with) WALKING 
Sxirt (with Cor 
Parer PATTERN). 
This elegant suit is 
made of black gren- 
adine, and is trim- 
med with folds of - 
black gros grain and 
black lace. It is 
equally well adapt- 
ed to all kinds of 
material. 





DESCRIPTION 
OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

Tus suit com- 
prises three gar- 
ments— Marguerite 
basque, Marguerite 
over-skirt, and walk- 
ing skirt. 

MARGUERITE 
Cap or TuLie, Lace, ann FLowenrs. Basque.—This pat- 











Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Grain Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
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Fig. 3.—Sicin1enne Basque. 
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Fig. 4.—Buiack CasHMERE MANTELET. Fig. 5.—BaraTHea Basque. 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ BASQUES AND MANTELETS, AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 
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tern is in six pieces—front, side back, back, sleeve, 
cuff, and revers. The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting the pattern together. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to place the 
revers, to sew on the buttons, the size and form of 
the under part of the sleeves, and the way to lay the 
pattern on the material. The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut the front 
with the longest straight edge of the pattern laid on 
the edge of the goods. ‘The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem in front. 
The front is fitted with two darts and a cross basque 
seam each side. The back is adjusted with a seam 
down the middle and a long side back. Extra 
width is cut on the front at the under arm seam, and 
overlaps the side form concealing the end of the re- 
vers, and is fastened on the back by three buttons, 
placing the three corresponding holes evenly to- 
gether. Place the revers on the seam in the back 
over the shoulder to the three holes on the front part 
of the body. ‘The line of perforations on the side 
form and back extending from the neck to the waist 
line is placed on the thread of the goods to prevent 
cutting the goods bias. Place the cuff on the sleeve 
according to the notches. Place the longest part of 
the sleeve to the notch in the back of the armhole, 
and the seam to the notch in the front, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing it in. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 yards. 

Mareverite Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side gore, and back, Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. ‘I'ake up the 
dart in front according to the perforations. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gore, make 
six pleats on the back edge of the side gore, three 
turning upward, and those nearest the bottom turn- 
ing down, placing three holes evenly together for 
each pleat. Gather each side of the back breadth 
the length of the side gore after the pleats are laid, 
and join the seam, and gather the top of the straight 
breadth. Cut two pieces of silk for a sash one yard 
and a half long and fourteen inches wide, lay three 
side pleats at the top of each, and join to the belt 
with the skirt. Fasten the lower end of the straight 
breadth to the long sash, and tie the sash in a bow, 
forming a puff of the back breadth. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Quantity of lace for trimming, 2 yards. 


Wavkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, two 
side gores, and back breadth. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 


Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores. 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 


Fig. 1.—Poncree Dress AND Fig. 2.—Gros Grain 
SICILIENNE Basque. Suir. 
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Cuatt1 Dress.—[See Page 396.] 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


TITHIN the last three or four ‘years a new stimulant has 
been introduced into the country, and is gaining ground, 
viz., hydrate of chloral, and a new class of drunkards has been 
the consequence. 
We need not describe the horrid drug farther than to say it is 
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Fies. 1-5,.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—{See Pace 396.], 
Fig. 3.—Fattite Dress. Fig. 4.—Povuit pe Sore AND 


DE Bice Dress. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Marguerite Basque and Over-Skirt. with Walking Skirt, Fig. 5, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail,on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 








a salt of a burning, pungent taste, havine a great 
affinity for water ; its basis is chloroform, into which 
it is supposed to be changed in the blood. In smali 
doses it is stimulant and antispasmodic ; in larger, 
narcotic ; whilé’ an overdose produces death as in- 
stantaneously as a flash of lightning. Like opium, 
the dose must be constantly increased to keep up the 
same effects. ‘The results of a smaller dose of the 
drug on a chloral-eater (and why we say ‘‘on a 
chloral-eater” is because the medical profession often 
err in judging of the actions of certain kinds of stim- 
ulant narcotics, such as opium, Indian hemp, etc., 
for this reason: they take one or two doses of the 
drug themselves, and base their opinion of its action 
on the result produced on their own systems, forget- 
ting that the same medicine may have a totally dif- 
ferent effect upon one accustomed to its use: a per- 
son not a smoker might just as well expect, by taking 
one pipe, to tell how a real smoker feels under the 
influence of tobacco)—the results, then, of a lesser 
-dose on a real chloral-eater are partly of a stimula- 
ting, partly of a soothing nature. The stimulation, 
however, is not like that caused by opium or alcohol; 
it is not exhilarating, and does not incite to action 
either mentally or bodily. But the subject of the 
influence rises for a time above all his cares, or sor- 
rows, or fatigue, and seems to look on life through 
the medium of a rose-tinted glass. But while care 
and sorrow are forgotten, and a strange dreamy sense 
of perfect ease, comfort, and happiness takes their 
place, all affection and love are likewise banished. 
He is apathetic, and cares for nothing save his own 
sense of comfort. He is, if we might so express it, 
merely a living, breathing vegetable. In this state 
the confirmed chloral-eater would stand by the death- 
bed of his nearest and dearest a passive spectator, 
if not, indeed, actually smiling; and for the same 
reason he would stand quietly on the scaffold until 
executed. Ifthe dose is repeated without the chlor- 
alist lying down, speech becomes indistinct, the eye- 
lids drop, and the gait in walking i8 affected just as 
in drunkenness from alcohol. ‘The chloralist, drunk 
in the first degree, is by no means an unpleasant com- 
panion. A stranger could mark nothing unusual 
about him; he is genial, and although rather languid 
& and by no means bright in conversation, he is at all 
SS events a good listener, and is easily pleased, although 
“SSS __ his smiles often partake of the simpering or hysterical 
order; and, too, he is at times easily roused into an 

outbreak of furious passion, which dies away just as 

suddenly as it came, leaving no trace behind. But 

of course every one will not be affected precisely alike, as much de- 
pends on the idiosyncrasy or innate peculiarities of the chloralist. 
Yes, chloral is, as it were, a new Juggernaut set moving in so- 
ciety, and thousands annually fall beneath its wheels. God for- 
bid we should seem to exaggerate the evil! But ask for yourself 
any wholesale chemist, and he will tell you that tons on tons of 
this dangerous drug are annually imported into England and 


















































Fig. 5.—Mareverite Basque anp Over-Skirt, wITH 
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America (from Germany and other parts) which 
are not prescribed by medical men, but taken as 
stimulants by the people themselves. Ask your 
medical man if he knows of a new disease called 
chloralism, or if he knows of any one that is ad- 
dicted to chloral-eating, and see how gravely he 
will shake his head. 

Hydrate of chloral in every shape—unless ex- 
hibited by the hands of a skilled practitioner—is 
an insidious and fatal poison. It is more tempt- 
ing than alcohol, more insinuating than opium, 
and more terrible in its effects than either. An 
opium-eater, baneful though the practice is, has 
been known to live to a goodly old age; no chlo- 
ralist ever lasted over three years. 





MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


Tue garret I live in is lonely ; 
I keep up no sumptuous state ; 

For lackeys and grooms I have only 
Myself on myself now to wait. 

So I've built me a marvelous mansion, 
And laid out a royal demesne, 

With a tower of imposing expansion— 
My Castle in Spain. 


A park of old oak-trees caresses 
The glint of the summer sun there 
(Just now all the world I possess is 
Confined to a table and chair); 
It stands on an eminence hilly 
(At present my life is all plain): 
Oh, it warms me to build when I'm chilly 
My Castle in Spain! 


Through my grounds winds a river sedately, 
Unlike that old pump in the yard; 

My friends there are pompous and stately, 
And not with Bohemia tarred. 

And yet the old friends I invite to 
Come over and share in my reign ; 

They have all an equivalent right to 
My Castle in Spain. 


And what gives the crowning expression 
To this sweet Iberian life, 

The range of my Spanish possession 
Is shared by a beautiful wife, 

But my pipe has gone out, and my splendid 
Old chateau and fair chatelaine 

With the smoke wreath have faded, and ended 
My Castle in Spain. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Aus dieser Erde quellen meine Freuden, 

Und diese Sonne scheinet meinen Leiden; 
Kann ich mich eret von ihnen scheiden, 
Dann mag, was will und kann, geschehn.” 

Tre Tuesdays have been established for near- 
ly two months—the London season is over. It 
is Sunday, late in July, and Editha is thinking 
rather sadly of an approaching visit to Loch- 
withian with her boy; sadly because Herman 
pleads his literary work as a reason for staying 
in London, while she goes alone to exhibit her 
first-born to the fond and admiring eyes of his 
aunt and grandfather, 

**But surely, dear Herman, you could write 
better at Lochwithian,” she pleads, when first this 
bitter fact of his preferring to remain in town is 
made known to her; “‘ the pure air, the quiet—” 

**My dearest, pray sink that absurd notion 
about rustic tranquillity. Dogs barking, cocks 
crowing, guns firing—your father coming in to 
propose a ride—Mr. Petherick bursting in upon 
us with the news of some startling event in the 
village—Betsy Jones has had a letter from her 
brother in America—or Polly Evans's little boy 
has set fire to his pinafore. And then there is 
the temptation which the smiling green hills and 
the busy babbling water-falls and the glad wide 
blue sky are ea offering a man to go out- 
of-doors and be idle and happy. I never could 
stay long within four walls in the country.” 

* But think what good rest and mountain air 
would do your health, Herman,” replies Editha, 
anxiously. 

** My love, it is not a question of health, but 
of getting my book finished within a given time,” 
he answers, somewhat impatiently. ‘‘ I can work 
nowhere so well as in this little room. Molding 
and Korness may have charged rather dear for 
their notions of comfort, but they have certain- 
ly succeeded in making me comfortable. ‘This 
den is’ the dearest place in the world, and when 
you and the little one are here, a domestic Eden.” 

‘The tender speech, coming upon her in the 
midst of her disappointment, moves Editha al- 
most to tears. She takes up her husband's hand 
and kisses it. 

“Dear hand, which works so hard for baby 
and me!” she exclaims. 

Herman draws her to him with a sigh. 

**Dear love, I have worked hard enough, but 
perhaps I have not been quite so prudent as I 
ought to be. I am not saving money, and a man 
who has given hostages to Fortune should have 
his modest share of the Three per Cents.” 

** But you are not in difficulties, Herman ?” 
Editha inquires, anxiously. 

**No, dear, not in difficulties,” he answers, 
with a faint gulp, as if conscience were swallow- 
ing a pill. “I am only a little anxious about 
your future and the little one’s if—if any thing 
were to happen to me; like poor Mandeville, for 
instance.” 

Mandeville is a writer of promise who has per- 
ished untimely, leaving a wife and children, and 





not so much as a scuttle of coals or a bundle of 
fire-wood in his house. 

‘Herman, don’t talk of such a thing!” cries 
Editha, pale with agony at the suggestion that 
her beloved is mortal. 

**No, dear, it is not a thing to talk about ; but 
it is a thing that a man can’t help thinking about 
now and then, when he looks in the faces of his 
children and remembers how brief a journey it 
must be for them from his death-bed to the work- 
house.” 

“ Then we are living beyond our means, Her- 
man!” exclaims Editha. ‘‘Why did you not 
tell me this sooner? Iwill do any thing, dear— 
economize in any way you like—send away one 
of the servants, or two even—remove to a small- 
er house.” 

**My dearest, I don’t want to tell the world 
just yet that I am a failure. This house suits 
us toa nicety. Your present cook seems a very 
decent person. All I have to do is to stick close 
to my work, and to go on being successful. I 
shall be afraid even to speak seriously to you, 
darling, if you take fright so quickly.” 

**T am only distressed to think that you should 
have worked so hard, and that we should have 
squandered all your earnings upon servants and 
dinner parties, carriages and horses. We can 
get rid of that last expense afany rate, Herman. 
You bought the carriages and horses to please 
me. I can do without them very well indeed, 
dear—so you can sell them as soon as you like.” 

** You don’t know what you are talking about, 
love. A man may buy horses and carri 
some people even go so far as to consider that an 
improvident proceeding—but he can’t sell them. 
That means throwing his money into the gutter.” 

“But to get rid of the expense of keeping 
them, Herman; that would be an advantage, 
even if you lost ever so much by selling them.” 

‘When ruin is staring us in the face we'll 
think of it, dear,” answers Herman, carelessly, 
but with a touch of weariness in tone and man- 
ner, like a man who feels himself overweighted 
in the universal handicap. 

It is not from lack of love for wife and child 
that Herman shrinks from accompanying them 
to Lochwithian. He has a sense of anxiety 
which makes him recoil from the idea of rural 
tranquillity and calm autumn days. He is over- 
worked, and knows it; yet is anxious to write 
faster than ever—to achieve some striking suc- 
cess, dramatic or lit@rary, in order to be once 
more in advance of Fortune. He is glad to 
avoid the risk of friendly and confidential con- 
verse with the squire, who might ask him search- 
ing questions about his affairs. A certain irrita- 
bility, which has been growing upon him of late, 
seems to find its best solace in the intellectual 
atmosphere of his club, or Myra’s drawing-room, 
which is only an elegant reduction of club soci- 
ety: the same men, the same subjects of conver- 
sation, the same tone of being ever so far in 
advance of the foremost rank of commonplace 
humanity. 

The thing which he feels most keenly—per- 
haps the lurking cause of his fretfulness and dis- 
content—is that invention begins to flag, or even 
to fail. The crowd of images, the wealth of 
incident, the variety of subject, which used to 
throng the chambers of his mind, inhabit there 
no longer. He is obliged to resort to other 
men’s invention for suggestions that may assist 
his wearied fancy, and with this view reads in- 
numerable French and German novels, in most 
of which he finds agreeable varieties of stories 
that have been told a hundred times before, and 
in the residue no stories at all. Seldom now 
can he give himself up to the study of those 
great masters of style whose imperishable works 
used to be the delight of his leisure. Actual 
leisure he has none, and his days of absolute 
weariness and exhaustion he employs in groping 
for some available notion in the kennels of Con- 
tinental fiction—a novel which he can condense 
and crystallize into a drama, or a drama which 
he can develop and widen into a novel. ‘This 
sense of the absolute need of incessant work is 
his excuse to himself for letting Editha pay her 
home visit alone. ‘That pained and di int- 
ed look of hers haunts him long after his an- 
nouncement of this intention, but it does not in- 
duce him to alter his plans. 

So Editha leaves the gray old church on this 
late summer evening more out of spirits than she 
has felt for a long time. All through the bright 
busy London season, when her husband has spent 
so much of his time away from her, she has look- 
ed forward to the autumn visit to Lochwithian, 
nk: Zesty a that stony — picture 

ys are to spend together in the 
fair harvest 


severed him from his earth-born love. Thus the 
disappointment is more bitter even than disap- 
pointment is wont to be, and all through this 
evening's sermon, in the fading summer light, she 
has been taking a despondent view of life, and 
agreeing heartily with the preacher, who quotes 
the wise saying of Sir Thomas Brown's to the 
effect that this world is not an inn, but a hos- 


pital. 

Alone in the declining light she leaves the old 
church and returns to the home which seems so 
empty without Herman. He is dining at Mrs. 
Brandreth’s, where he is to meet some new star 
in the literary heaven—an American poet, whose 
wild strong verse has canght the English ear with 
its rough music. She might have gone with him, 
she knows, had she so chosen, and can therefore 
hardly consider his absence an unkindness. Yet 
she feels that the early sweetness of their wedded 
life is gone, and that she can scarcely be first in 
her husband's thoughts when he holds it too great 
a sacrifice to give up a Sunday dinner party for 
her sake. She makes her sacrifice uncomplain- 


| ingly for the sake of principle, for the faith in 





which she has been brought up, whose simple 
rules and ordinances seem puritanical to Her- 
man’s easy way of thinking. How easy that way 
is Editha has yet to discover. 

A gentleman is waiting at the little gate of 
Bridge End House as she approaches—a tall and 
large gentleman, with dark eyes, and a face 
which, although not so young as it has been, is 
still eminently handsome. 

** How do you do, Mr. Lyndhurst? Have you 
been ringing ?” Editha asks, as she shakes hands 
with this evening visitor. 

** Two or three times,” replies Lyndhurst, care- 
lessly ; ‘* but your people seem afflicted with tem- 
porary deafness. I dare say they are watching 
the steamers. There’s generally one aground for 
two or three hours on a Sunday evening here- 
abouts—amusing, rather, for the spectators. The 
grounded ones usually sing hymns or dance the 
varsoviana, I believe, to beguile the time. You 
never heard of the varsoviana, perhaps, Mrs. 
Westray. It is a dance known in the dark ages, 
before the Indian Mutiny, and still affected by 
the lower classes.” And so talking, Mr. Lynd- 
hurst follows Editha into the house, the parlor- 
maid having been recalled to a consciousness of 
her duties by this time. 

The house has a deserted look on this sum- 
mer Sabbath evening. The light is dying in the 
saffron west, and the corners of the room are 
shadowy. 

**Don’t ring for lamps on my account, Mrs. 
Westray,” says Lyndhurst, as Editha lays her 
hand on the bell. ‘This July twilight is deli- 
cious.” 

‘* Yes, there is a lovely calmness in this faint 
gray light,” she answers, seating herself in a low 
chair in the balcony, which at this season is like 
a part of the room. ‘‘ But it is rather melan- 
choly, at least when one is—” 

‘* Already disposed to sadness ?” hazards Lynd- 
hurst. 

‘*T did not quite mean that. When one is 
alone.” 

‘*True,” he answers, gravely. ‘Solitude is 
only tolerable to the man who has nothing to re- 
gret. Nay, for the man who does regret there is 
no such thing as solitude. His loneliness is peo- 
pled with phantoms.” 

Editha sighs. Her lonely hours have their 
ghost. They are haunted by the memory of hap- 
pier days. 

**You are thinking of leaving town soon, I 
suppose ?” 

‘** Almost immediately. Baby and I are going 
to Wales next week, to stay with my father.” 

‘* Baby and you, and baby’s papa, of course,” 
remarks Mr, Lyndhurst, with supreme innocence, 
having distinctly heard Herman say yesterday at 
his club that he was too hard at work to take his 
wife into the country. 

**No, I am sorry to say Herman is not able to 
go with us. He is so anxious about his literary 
engagements. He has a commission for a new 
comedy, to be produced early in the winter.” 

** For the Frivolity ?” 

**No. His last piece is likely to run for a 
year, I believe.” 

** He is lucky in having such an actress as 
Mrs. Brandreth. Wonderful woman; gifted in 
every way.” 

** Yes, she is very clever, and very fascinating.” 

**Charming, isn't she? Artificial, of course. 
She would never have taken such a brilliant posi- 
tion if she were not artificial. And when art is 
so delightful, why should one languish for na- 
ture ?” 

‘* She struck me as spontaneous in her acting.” 

**Yes, she has her sudden flashes of passion, 
like Edmund Kean. But underlying all that 
seems spontaneous there is a mathematical knowl- 
edge of effect. She can calculate the force and 
pressure of her art to a hair. Curious that a 
simple girl, brought up, not among the lamps 
and sawdust, but in a quiet Devonshire village, 
should develop into such an artist.” 

‘* Devonshire !” Editha, curiously. 
** Does Mrs, Brandreth come from Devonshire ?” 

“ Didn’t you know that?” 

**No, indeed. I had no idea that she was a 
country-woman of Herman's.” 

Lyndhurst looks at her for a few moments 
thoughtfuily, as if he were weighing some ques- 
tion in his mind, and then replies in his most 
careless tone. He might tell her something 
about her husband’s past which would sting her 
to the quick ; but it strikes him that the time is 
not yet ripe for him to impart that piece of in- 
formation. He has his fuse ready, whenever he 
cares to use it, but is in no hurry to spring the 
mine. 

** Well, I am not sure that she is a native, but 
I know she was brought up in the west of En- 
gland. Are you fond of the drama, Mrs. West- 
ray? Do you like your husband to write for the 
stage ?” 

**T like him to be successful in his art,” she 
answers, ‘‘and to follow the nagural bent of his 
genius, But I sometimes think that he would 
be happier if hs wrote only books. He is too 
anxious for the success of his plays, too much 
elated by triumph, too much depressed by fail- 
ure. A book can afford to wait for praise and 
recognition, but a play—” 

** Assails Fortune like a highwayman, demand- 
ing money or your life,” says Lyndhurst, 

ms, .* oy ge the unhappy author 
on those brilliant nights, when all intel- 
lectual London is on the alert, quite as ready to 
hiss a defeat as to applaud a success. Your hus- 
band must be working rather too hard when he 
can not afford himself an autumnal holiday, were 
it ever so brief.” 

** Yes,” answers Editha, with a sigh, ‘‘ it has 
been a great disappointment to all of us. I think 
even baby understands, and is sorry papa is not 
going into the country with him.” 

“Intelligent baby! I suppose the little one is 
not on view so late in the evening? I should 


. 


have liked to see what progress he has made since 
he and I made friends in the early summer.” 

Mr. Lyndhurst on one of his friendly visits has 
been introduced to baby, and has contrived to 
fascinate that young member of the household. 
‘There are men whom children, horses, and dogs 
are attracted to; not always the best men, per- 
haps. Is it not rather a question of animal 
magnetism than superlative virtue, this influence 
which man exercises over the lesser brutes ? 

** Baby has been fast asleep for ever so long, I 
hope. Herman is. dining with Mrs. Brandreth, 
to meet Mr. Molony, the American poet. I won- 
der you are not there.” 

**Mrs, Brandreth was kind enough to ask me, 
and her Sunday evenings are charming. But 
there are times when one is not quite in tune 
with that kind of thing; times when a quiet 
ramble in the lanes about Wimbledon Common 
is better than brilliant society and a file-firing 
of epigrams. I enjoy half an hour’s quiet chat 
like this more than the loudest roaring of Mrs. 
Brandreth’s literary lions.” 

“It is good of you to enliven my solitude for 
a little while,” replies Editha, who is really 
cheered by this friendly talk in the twilit bal- 
cony, and whose innocence has no knowledge of 
Mr, Lyndhurst’s evil repute. She knows he is 
her husband’s friend, and accepts that fact as a 
certificate of character, ‘‘I wonder you do not 
go to Mrs. Brandreth’s for the sake of the mu- 
sic,” she adds. ‘‘ Herman tells me there is often 
first-rate music,” 

** Some of the best, doubtless ; but do not think 
me egotistical if I confess that I would rather 
play one of Beethoven's sonatas to myself, in a 
half-dark room like this, than hear it performed 
a great deal better amidst the half-whispered chit- 
chat of a parcel of people of whom about one in 
ten knows what is being played, while one in 
twenty eares about it.” 

ee play so well that you can afford to say 
that.” 

‘*T think I should feel it if I could not play at 
all. I would hire some half-starved professor— 
an unappreciated genius—to play Beethoven and 
Mozart for me between the lights, while I smoked 
my pipe. Music to the man or woman who 
cares for it is better than opium-eating. Your 
true musician sees as many visions as were ever 
beheld by Coleridge or De Quincey.” 

**If he starts with as rich an imagination as 
Coleridge or De Quincey. A man’s own mind 
must create his dream pictures, Opium or mu- 
sic can only set the machinery in motion.” 

**True, Mrs. Westray. In that case I am not 
without imagination. I know there are times 
when my fancy is a daring one.” 

Something in his tone, which sinks to deeper 
earnestness with this last sentence, might give 
the alarm to a woman of the world ; but to Edi- 
tha it conveys nothing beyond the idea that Mr. 
Lyndhurst has more sentiment, or even romance, 
= his composition than she has given him credit 
ior. 

**Tt is curious that you should be going to 
Wales,” he says presently, after a pause, in 
which they have both looked dreamily at the river. 

**Curious that I am going to my father’s 
house!” she exclaims, wonderingly. 

** Ah, to be sure; I forgot that. I meant that 
it was curious you should be going to Wales just 
now. My doctor has ordered me to drink the 
sulphur water at a place with an odd name—let 
me see—Llandrysak, I think it is called.” 

‘*'That is within ten miles of Lochwithian, my 
father’s place. How curious!” 

“* Odd, isn’t it?” 

** Very ; but I believe the doctors are begin- 
ning to think a good deal of the Llandrysak 
springs. Herman was sent there for his health 
three years ago.” 

**And it was by that hazard he met you? 
Happy man to find a treasure even greater than 
health! If every sick Numa could discover such 
an Egeria at the spring he is sent to, water-cure 
would be your only fashion.” 

“*T am sorry to hear you are ill enough to be 
sent to Llandrysak,” says Editha. 

“Til!” he repeats, rather vacantly. ‘‘Oh, it 
is not absolute illness! Want of tone, the doc- 
tors call it; or, in other words, a fatal tendency 
toward old age. However, I expect the Welsh 
waters to make me young again. May I do my- 
self the pleasure of calling on Mr. Morcombe, 
since I am to be so near? I have already made 
his acquaintance, you know, here at a very agree- 
| able dinner party.” 

“* Ah, I remember you met papa here. I 
have no doubt he'll be pleased to see you again,” 
says Editha, with galling indifference; and then 
remembering Mr. Lyndhurst’s one sublime pow- 
er, she adds, with more interest, ‘‘ I should like 
to introduce you to my sister, and for her to hear 
you play, if possible. She is an invalid, and 
rarely has the pleasure of hearing good music,” 

** Except when you play to her.” 


way. I can play just well enough to please and 
soothe poor Ruth, when there is no better music 
to be had.” 

Evening has deepened into night by this time 
—summer stars peeping out of the shadowy sum- 
mer sky; the lights of Putney shining through 
the river mists; one lazy boat moving gently 
with the stream, the oars resting in the rowlocks, 
the oarsmen singing softly as they drift. Mr. 
Lyndhurst feels that to prolong his visit would 
be an impertinence. 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Westray ; I'll go and smoke 
my cigar in the Wimbledon lanes. At least E 
won't say good-by, but au revoir, in the hope of 
seeing you at Lochwithian.” And thus they 
shake hands and part, and it seems to Hamilton 
Lyndhurst that he is voluntarily departing out 
of paradise. Perhaps in the worst men’s minds 
there is some latent capacity for pure feeling, 
and in the worst men’s lives one love which is 


not allunholy, Or say rather that through these 








**I! Oh, my powers are very small in that - 
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evil natures there flashes an occasional ray of 
purer light. They are capable of feeling as ten- 
der a reverence for virtue as Faust felt beside 
Gretchen's pillow, and they are capable of sin- 
ning as Faust sinned against the woman whose 
purity can move them to tears. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst reviews his career that 
night as he smokes the pipe of contemplation in 
the Wimbledon lanes, and he tells himself that 
his life and his character might have been differ- 
ent had he met such a woman as Editha ten 
years earlier. 

**T am the kind of man who must be happy at 
any price,” he says to himself; “ but happiness 
would have been none the less sweet to me if I 
had found it in the paths of virtue. Vice in the 
abstract has no attraction for me. I have ad- 
mired and pursued worthless women, knowing 
them worthless; but I never loved such an one, 
With me vice has been another name for con- 
venience, ‘Till I saw Westray’s wife I never met 
with a woman worth the sacrifice of matrimony.” 

Despite his sentimental talk with Editha of 
quiet evenings and the pleasures of solitude, there 
is nothing rarer in Mr, Lyndhurst’s life than 
loneliness and self-inspection. He lives like a 
wealthy profligate in imperial Rome, surrounded 
with his little circle of parasites, flatterers, and 
flute-players. Ifheis weary or out of spirits, his 
mountebanks and jesters bring forth their treas- 
ures of wit and buffoonery for his diversion, his 
flute-players pipe their sweetest and smile their 
brightest to beguile him from thought or sadness. 
‘Thus he has hardly time to discover that his life 
is as foolish as it is worthless; that his evil in- 
fluence upon others whom his wealth corrupts 
or his selfishness destroys is even less than his 
evil influence upon himself. 

Of late the flute-players, parasites, and flatter- 
ers have found their lord and patron less amus- 
able than of old. He has changed his bosom 
friend once in six months, instead of once in two 
years, He has given fewer dinners, has not 
drivert his chosen set to Virginia Water once in 
the season that is just over, and has display- 
ed unmitigated weariness at those banquets at 
Greenwich and Richmond which have been eat- 
en at his cost. His team of bays and their at- 
tendant grooms have had an easy time of it this 
year; for, except to put in an appearance at 
Hyde Park Corner on field days, Mr. Lyndhurst 
has made little use of his drag. The mail phae- 
ton, with the tall chestnuts, has been altogether 
idle, Mr. Lyndhurst spending his leisure for the 
most part in lounging about his Walham Green 
garden, where there is a spacious shrubbery-sur- 
rounded lawn, enriched with three of those fine 
old cedars which are still to be found in this 
southwestern suburb. It is a garden as com- 
pletely hidden from the outer world as if it were 
a clearing in the Australian Bush; and here Mr. 
Lyndhurst, stfetched at ease upon the velvet 
sward, in smoking-jacket and slippers, reads the 
newspapers, or dozes over a French novel on sul- 
try summer mornings, till it is time to dress and 
repair to the clubs or the City, where he disposes 
of his afternoon either in gossip or business, 
winding up with a little dinner at club or restau- 
rant, and finishing his evening in haunts known 
to his species, and to no other section of hu- 
manity. 

‘The flute-players and parasites, perceiving this 
change in their city Sardanapalus, lay their 
heads together and hold council as to the cause. 
The parasites opine that their patron has been 
losing money; has been hard hit; has come to 
grief in one of those commercial steeple-chases 
in which the riders make a short-cut to wealth 
through other people’s fortunes. ‘The flute-play- 
ers sigh, and suggest that Mr. Lyndhurst may 
have fallen in love. The chief parasite laughs, 
or in his own vernacular screams, at the notion. 

** He has been falling in love once in six months 
or so for the last fifteen years,” says this gentle- 
man; ‘‘and did you ever know his last infatua- 
tion put him out of sorts? He is like Bussy 
Rabutin—he takes the fever lightly. Depend 
upon it, the source of his gloom is in Lombard 
Street.” 

‘* Perhaps he is tired of us,” speculates one of 
the flute-players. ‘‘He is sometimes barely 
civil, and he forgot to send me the gloves I won 
at Goodwood.” 

‘* A bad sign, no doubt; but if we bored him 
he would give us our congé. Noman has a more 
placid way of letting his dear friends know they're 
out of fashion.” 

‘*True,” sighs the damsel; “ poor Florence 
Montmorency almost broke her heart at his 
treatment.” 

‘*She did more,” replies the parasite; ‘*she 
put down her brougham.” 

Thus argue Mr. Lyndhurst’s friends, while the 
subject of their discourse goes his way, unhappy, 
yet not altogether hopeless. A man who for 
fifteen years has commanded all prizes that For- 
tune can give is hardly to be persuaded, save 
by the experience of absolute failure, that life 
holds any thing quite out of his reach. Hamilton 
Lyndhurst is the outcome of a money-making 
age; an age in which the power of wealth over- 
rides every other potentiality ; an age of gold, in 
which rank and ancient race have dwindled from 
their place, or have voluntarily cast themselves 
down before the chariot of a gilded Juggernaut. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst is one of those men for 
whom good luck seems to be an inheritance. 
Manhood brought him no estate save his brains, 
but he has been what his intimates call ‘‘in the 
swim” from the very beginning of his career. He 
is a man who turns all he touches to gold; or 
who, touching any thing not so convertible, lets 
it go again so quickly as to escape impoverish- 
ment from the contact. He is in and out of a 
hazardous speculation before the general public 
have quite made up their minds about it; but to 
whatever dismal depth of discount the shares in 
that speculation eventually descend, they are sure 
to be above par just in that haleyon week when 





Mr. Lyndhurst sells out. Touch and go has 
been the ruling principle of all his operations. 
He is the Proteus of the Stock Exchange, and 
those who know him best, and regulate their own 
ventures by his genius, may have some idea of 
his operations to-day, but can not venture a guess 
as to his transactions to-morrow. And thus, hay- 
ing ridden on the shoulders of Fortune as on a 
horse ; having been lucky himself, and the source 
of luck in others ; having been flattered, followed, 
and caressed from youth to middle age, never 
having encountered the mind which his wealth 
could not influence, or the rectitude which it could 
not corrupt, the idea of failure in any enterprise 
he may undertake, however wicked or however 
perilous, finds no place in Hamilton Lyndhurst’s 
thoughts. He sees Editha Westray the devoted 
wife of another man, and, undaunted, unabashed 
by her purity, tells himself that she is just the one 
woman who could redeem his own existence from 
vapid profligacy and stale pleasures, and open for 
him the gates of that unknown world of placid 
domesticity which, seen from afar, seems to him 
the wearied profligate’s natural haven of rest. 
He tells himself furthermore that there is no le- 
gal process in the land more common than the 
loosening of marriage bonds, and sets himself to 
consider by what concatenation of events Editha 
might be divorced from the husband who so poor- 
ly appreciates her peerless worth, and be rendered 
free to bless the man who knows her value. 

Mr. Lyndhurst has seen Herman at Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s very often of late, has observed their con- 
fidential converse, which may or may not be flir- 
tation, but which dly has a sentimental air. 
Those evenings spent in Myra’s drawing-room 
appear to Mr, Lyndhurst an evidence of Her- 
man’s weariness at home. The golden days are 
over; the husband finds another woman more 
amusing than his wife, and that other the woman 
he once loved. Lyndhurst has had the secret of 
that early attachment from Myra’s own lips, in 
one of those fits of despair in which a woman 
must have a confidant, however dangerous. 

Unhappily, no sin of Herman’s—were he to 
exuberate from foolishness into sin—would loos- 
en the legal tie. He is not likely to assail his 
wife to the endangerment of life or limb in the 
presence of witnesses, and only by absolute cru- 
elty can he forfeit the right to by law, her 
husband. On this side Mr, Lyndhurst sees no 
hope. But the wife, by one rash act, by one fa- 
tal, unpremeditated step, by folly that should look 
like sin—nay, with perfect innocence of act and 
intention, betrayed into some false position by 
the treachery of others, netted and trapped like 
a snared bird—might snap the chain which a 
masculine legislature has contrived to make so 
brittle for woman, so strong for man. 

Dark and cloudy are Hamilton Lyndhurst’s 
ideas at present; vague and shadowy the vis- 
ions of his head upon his bed. But Editha’s 
is the one image that occupies his reveries and 
haunts his dreams, and all his thoughts tend one 


way. 

It is just possible that he might have ceased to 
think of one whose purity and fidelity would 
seem to place her in a region beyond the 
of the most audacious dreamer if his thoughts 
had been allowed to follow their own bent, un- 
influenced by subtle suggestions from another. 
True that he is a bold, bad man; a man who has 
said to himself with Satan, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my 
good ;” a man who believes in nothing, hopes for 
nothing, fears nothing, beyond this imperceptible 
spot upon the face of nature which we call the 
world. Yet even the most unscrupulous sinner 
recoils before the beauty of absolute purity, and 
Hamilton Lyndhurst might have reconciled him- 
self to the fact that here was one woman utterly 
beyond reach of temptation, had he not been 
stimulated to hopefulness by the voice of the 
tempter. ; 

The tempter speaks in the accents of Myra 
Brandreth, who takes care to inform Mr. Lynd- 
hurst from time to time of Herman’s moral dete- 
rioration ; how he has grown weary of domestic- 
ity already, and is never so happy as when away 
from home; how Mrs. Westray is evidently—a 
useful word, and of widest significance, that evi- 
dently—unappreciated and neglected. A pity ; 
so young and lovely a creature; but rather dull, 
Mrs. Brandreth opines, and hardly a fitting com- 
panion for Herman. 

**You ought to have married him,” says Mr. 
Lyndhurst. 

Myra sighs. 

**T think we should have suited each other,” 
she answers, with placid melancholy. 

As one confidence deservesanother, Mr. Lynd- 
hurst lets her into the secret of his intense ad- 
miration for Mrs. Westray. He describes that 
feeling as a sentiment of exquisite purity, the 
worship of some bright particular star, rather 
than admiration of another man’s wife. Myra’ 





sympathizes abundantly, and is all the more’ 


sorry for Mr. Lyndhurst’s hopeless passion be- 
cause the lady who inspires it is so unhappy in 
her union with Herman Westray. 

‘¢ A literary man should never marry at all,” 
says Mrs. Brandreth, conclusively, ‘‘ He is too 
self-absorbed, too dependent on the sunshine of 
the hour, to make a good husband. Or if he 
must marry, he should at least choose a wife 
who can help him in his art.” 

** As you help Westray,” suggests Lyndhurst, 
with his subtle smile. ‘‘ However dear his wife 
may be to him as the sharer of his home, you 
are the partner .of his dramatic successes, and 
have exercised the greater influence on his ca- 
reer.” 

Myra sighs again, a deprecating sigh this time, 
as if she would fain dispute the statement were 
it not so obviously true. And thus, the subject 
of conversation between two utterly unscrupulous 
people, who have never acknowledged any high- 
er law than their own inclinations, Editha may 
be said to walk blindfold in paths of danger. 

[0 BE OONTINVED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


= International Geographical Congress will 
convene in the palace of the Tuileries, Paris, 
on the Ist of next August. It will be connect- 
ed with an exhibition, held partly in the palace 
and partly in the garden of the Tuileries, which 
beers go about the middle of July, and it is ex- 
that the occasion will be one of extreme 
nterest. Four years ogo on International Con- 
he of Geographers k place at Antwerp, 
igium, and it was thought to be so advanta- 
us to the cause of science that a series of sim- 

ar gatherings was suggested, and Paris chosen 
as the next place of meeting. The Congress will 
hold its session for eight days, during which 
time discussions will be introduced on numer- 
ous questions relating to geography in its broad- 
est sense. Scientific men from all countries are 
expected to be present. <A fee of three dollars 
is required of those who desire to become sub- 
scribing members of the Congress, and ten dol- 
lars of those who join as patrons, the chief dif- 
ference between subscribers and patrons seeming 
to be that a special catalogue of the latter is 
published. The proceedings of the Congress 
will be printed, and a copy furnished to each 
member. The objects exposed at the exhibition 
will be arranged in seven groups, namely: 1, 
Mathematical ; 2, Hydrographical; 3, Physical ; 
4, Historical; 5, Economical; 6, Didactic; 7, 
Travels. In the sixth group will be displayed 
various maps, atlases, globes, models, plans, and 
engravings used in teaching geography ; and in 
the seventh group a great variety of instruments 
used by travelers, and articles for their special 
convenience, such as cooking utensils, portable 
drug stores, portable boats, tents, blankets, im- 
pervious clothing, illuminating apparatus, and 
collections of every nature having reference to 
voyages of exploration. The exhibition will 
doubtless attract an immense number of visitors. 





‘*Pronouncing matches” are beginning to take 
the place of . one matches.’’ One was re- 
eently held in Philadelphia at which the incon- 
sistencies of English pronunciation were made 
manifest by some thirty or forty ladies and gen- 
tlemen, The words to be pronounced were 
printed on a placard and placed in full view of 
the audience and the contestants. Four hun- 
dred words were selected, and Worcester chosen 
as the standard authority. Some of the words 
were simple and common, as, for example, “ cor- 
al,” “‘says,”’ “‘ were,” “only,” “licorice,” “‘ cog- 
nac,’”’ yet many were vanquished by these very 
words. 





Forest fires have been raging with fearful in- 
tensity in Pennsylvania. Osceola, a thriving 
town in the Clearfield mining district, and con- 
taining about 1500 inhabitants, has been utterly 
destroyed, only two or three buildings remain- 
ing in the village. Osceola was situated on the 
brow of a hill, and surrounded by wooded hills 
of smaller size. Although the forests along the 
mountain had been burning for a couple of 
weeks, no danger was apprehended, until sud- 
denly the flames swept over the town. The es- 
cape of the people was through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Daniel Wood, a train-master, who 
fitted up some box cars, and sent them, filled 
with men, women, and children, through the 
burning woods to Phillipsburg, four miles dis- 
tant. Only one life was lost, a poor woman, who 
was burned in her log-cabin. Kentaten, a town 
of 900 inhabitants, about six miles from Osceo- 
Ja, has suffered severely on its outskirts, but at 
the latest reports at this time of writing it was 
thought it might be saved. On the day Osceola 
was burned some of its citizens were assisting in 
fighting the flames at Houtzdale, and did not 
know until evening that they had been made 
homel nd he 1 It is said that about 
1200 people have lost their all by this disaster. 








The spirit of the women of Mecklenburg dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period is shown by the 
following extract from the South Carolina and 
American General Gazette, of February, 1776: 


“The yo ladies of the best families of Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina, have entered into a vol- 
untary association that they will not receive the ad- 
dreases of any young gentleman of that place except 
the brave volunteers who served in the expedition to 
South Carolina, and assisted in subduing the Scovalite 
insurgents—the of opinion that euch 


stay | tering at the im: 

persons as stay lo’ at home w e rtant 
calls of the country demand their military Srviows 
abroad must certainly be destitute of that nobleness 


esti 
of sentiment, that tere and manly spirit, which would 
guality them to be the defenders and guirdians of the 
sex, 


The Centennial celebration of the Mecklen- 
burg Convention of May 20, 1775, brought a vast 
crowd of people to the city of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, A grand procession was formed, in- 
cluding various military companies, fire com- 
panies, societies of Masons and Odd-fellows, 

uests, and citizens. The march ended at Caro- 
ina Park, about a mile from the city, where, in 
a beautiful grove, a large platform had been 
erected, about which not far from 10,000 persons 
soon gathered. Then followed exercises appro- 
priate to the occasion. The city of Charlotte is 
situated in the county of Mecklenburg, which 
is distinguished as being the home of those 
Americans who first declared their independ- 
ence of Great Britain. Twenty-seven patriotic 
men consecrated themselves to the cause of free- 
dom by signing the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence. Charlotte was settled in 1767; 
and the county, as well as the principal city, 
was named in honor of the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta of Mecklenburg. 





Pews in Dr. Hall’s new church bring a good 
price. The 352 pews which were recently sold 
at auction varied in price from $300 to $6000, ac- 
cording to location. A premium of $1500 was 

aid for the first choice, and $50 more were given 

or the second choice, An assessment of six 
per cent. will be levied on the value of the pews, 
which will be paid annually by the owners. 





The Alexandra Palace, whose opening was 
celebrated in London on May-day, stands on a 
stately eminence in the midst of a park of 220 
ucres, stretching along the crest of the extreme 
northern boundary of the metropolis, From 
this point there is a landscape of indescribable 
loveliness—a scene made up of a succession of 
fields, meadows, and gardens, distributed over a 
gracefully undulating surface, and interspersed 
with country-seats, cottages, and church spires. 
Im the great central hall of the palace, which is 
adorned with a series of statues of all the En- 





glish monarchs from William I. to Queen Vic- 
toria, no less than 12,000 visitors may be seated 
to listen to the musical performances which will 
be given there. In addition there are two spa- 
cious conservatories, a theatre, concert-room, 
reading-room, picture-gallery, billiard-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms, and various other arrange- 
ments for the enjoyment and convenience of 
visitors, 





The pe nations that have signified their 
intention of taking a part in the Centennial cel- 
ebration at Philadelphia are the Argentine Con- 
federation, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, China, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, France and Algeria, 
Germany, Great Britain, with Australia and Can- 
ada, Guatemala and Salvador, Hawaii, Hayti, 
Honduras, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Nica a, Norway, Orange Free State, Persia, 
Peru, Portugal, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Tunis, 
Turkey, United States of Colombia, Venezuela. 
In addition to these governments which have 
formally accepted the invitation extended to 
them, preparations are being made in Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, and several 
other countries to take part in the Exhibition. 





An English clergyman has just published a 
book on Abraham ; his Life, Times, and Travels, 
as told by a Contemporary 3800 years ago. The 
results of recent Assyrian discoveries and Bib- 
lical research are concentrated on the life and 
surroundings of Abraham. 





An International Association for the. Protec- 
tion of Game and Fish was recently organized 
for the purpose of securing some general pro- 
— laws for both the United States and Can- 
ada. 





Cincinnati proposes to have a music-hall es- 
— adapted for great musical festivals. Mr. 

euben A. Springer bas donated the sum of 
$125,000 toward the erection of such a hall, mak- 
ing the gift conditional upon the city giving the 
site of the building, and another $125,000 being 
raised by subscription. Eastern cities must be 
alert, or they will be outdone by their Western 
sisters. 





Young folks are requested to ‘‘make a note” 
of the fact that in the year 1875 navigation was 
not open on the canals until May 18, so that 
when they become “oldest inhabitants’’ they 
can tell their grandchildren. 





At the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
it is expected there will be a very complete rep- 
resentation of the geology and mineralogy of 
the United States, arranged under the general 
supervision of the Smithsonian Institution. 





Boston has the reputation of having the best 
law in — to building of any city in the 
Union. Chicago’s law is said to be very imper- 
fect and poorly enforced, and to need entire re- 
vision. 





Thirty-one young ladies of Warsaw, Kentucky, 
have signed a pledge of economy. The substance 
of this pledge is that during twelve months from 
May 1, 1875, they will not purchase any dress ma- 
terial costing over twenty-five cents a yard, that 
they will observe strict economy in the house- 
hold, and use all means in their power to lighten 
the burdens of husbands and fathers. Such reso- 
lutions as these, where the necessity for economy 
and retrenchment exists, are every way praise- 
worthy. 





A lady in Florida, who during the last six 
months has had several parcels mailed to her 
from New York city, complains that one parcel 
disappeared entirely from the mail-bag, and sev- 
eral articles were taken from othefs, Here is the 
list: one pair of trowsers, one fan, one white 
waistcoat, seven yards of cambric, a dressing 
sacque pattern, embroidery, one quire of paper 
(taken from a box containing five quires), six 

entleman’s handkerchiefs, and two lady’s hand- 
<erchiefs. 





The following calendar of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, which has been arranged, makes the 
great celebration seem quite near at hand: 
Foreign commissions to make def- 

inite application for amount of 

space required on or before.... June 1, 1875. 
Foreign commissions to furnish 

lans of space and lists of exhib- 






tors on or EG ccceces «+ December 1, 1875, 
Reception of articles begins .. January 5, 1876. 
Reception of articles ends . «- April 19, 187 
Unoccupied space forfeited ...... — 26, 187 
Exhibition GE pckdbcodencceses May 10, 1876. 
Exhibition closes .........<e-e+ November 10, 1876, 


Goods to be removed by.......... December 31, 1876. 





Chimney soot is said to be a valuable stimn- 
lant and fertilizer for garden flowers. A lady 
who had tried in vain to train a climbing rose 
and grape-vine over her windows was deepair- 
ing over the stunted plants, when some one rec- 
ommended ‘soot tea.” Forthwith she made 
some “‘tea,”’ taking a tea-cupful of soot to a quart 
of water. Two or three doses administered to 
both rose and vine effectually revived them. 
They grew rapidly and luxuriantly. 





London newspapers are filled with painfully 
interesting details concerning the loss of the 
Schiller. rhe accounts given by some of the 
rescued passengers are thrilling. One who was 
saved in a boat that kept near the wrecked ship 
until morning says: 

“ All this time the fog was very thick, and we could 
see nothing but the lights in the cabin of the ship, and 
all this time the screaming was heart-rending. But 
we could see nobody on board. The screaming lasted 
till about four o’clock, and the last screaming that I 
heard, and which I shall never forget, was the voice 
of a little child who was, we believed, in the first cabin. 
The lights in the cabin, and all except the mast-head 
light, went out. Mixed up with the heart-rending 
screaming was the loud cracking of the ship as wave 
after wave broke upon her, The reports sounded like 
thunder.” 

The second officer reports that as he left the 
steamer Captain Thomas said, ‘‘ Good-by, old 
fellow ; remember me to my friends ;” and that 
afterward he heard the captain call to him, but 
was himself too much exhausted to reply. All 
who were saved speak of Captain Thomas as a 
brave man who did his best in the terrible emer- 
gency unto theend. Only one woman was saved 
—Mrs. Jones—who exhibited great fortitude dur? 
ing the dreadful night. 
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HOW TO MAKE LOBSTER 
SALAD. 


HERE are few nicer and at the same time 
prettier-looking dishes than a salade mayon- 
naise. Yet too often when directions are given, 
in books or otherwise, how to make mayonnaise 
sauce, the latter point—that is, appearance—is 
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altogether left out of the question. Making 


mayonnaise sauce, and simply mixing it with 
some lettuce and lobster and hard-boiled egg, 
is certainly making a very nice lobster salad. 
Just in the same way the most beautiful clear 
jelly might be handed round in white pudding- 
basins, or even in the saucepan in which it was 
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boiled; but how different to a handsome mould, 


with a few ed fruits inside it, placed in the 
centre of a bright cut-glass dish, and a little cut 
lemon by way of garnish ! 

But we have been long enough on the subject, 
‘*How not to do it,” and must begin at. once 
with the practical recipe. 

First the ingredients: A lobster; and if there 


best for mayonnaise salads), a small piece of 
butter, two fresh eggs—as we are only going to 
describe how to make enough for about four per- 
sons—some oil, and a little parsley. We will 
also s .ppose the house to contain some vinegar, 
a bottle of capers, a bottle of anchovies, and a 
bottle of olives, at the same time reminding timid 
housekeepers that these latter will do over and 
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cold. Next take a couple of anchovies out of 
the bottle, and place them on a plate (putting 
the bottle back in the cupboard; for if you get 
in the habit of putting each thing by in its place 
as you use it, you will never get into a mud- 
dle). Next take a small penknife, and cut the 
anchovy open longways, and carefully remove the 
bone ; if this is done properly, each anchovy will 








‘* HUSH-A-BYE, BABY.”—[From a Parntine sy M. Gyssis. } 


is any coral in it, take it out, and make some 
lobster butter with it, as it will do no good to 
the salad. This lobster butter will keep, and 


enable you at a future period to make lobster 
sauce in a hurry out of a preserved tin of lobster ; 
and this can not be done without lobster butter. 
Next some fresh lettuces (French are by far the 


over again, and that probably a fifty-cent bottle 
of each will last a twelvemonth. 

We will now describe how a cook ought to pro- 
ceed in order to make a good Jobster salad. 

The first thing she would do would be to place 
an egg in a saucepan, and boil it for twenty min- 
utes or so, and then place it in cold water to get 
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make four fillets or thin strips varying from two 
to three inches; wash them thoroughly in cold 
water to remove all the salt and soft part. Dry 
them, and roll them up, as they look at times too 
much like worms if not rolled. Next take a 
tea-spoonful of capers, and drain them carefully 
on a cloth, in order to thoroughly remove the 
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vinegar in which they have been preserved. Next, 
take six olives, and stone them. ‘This is done 
by cutting a strip off them as thick as you can, 
keeping the edge of the knife scraping the stone 
the whole time. As a rule, the olive will look 
round after the stone is taken out, but of course 
they have no ends to them. A little practice 
will enable the cook to cut out the stone quite 
bare, leaving the flesh, so to speak, of the olive 
in one piece, which curls up again, and looks 
like an olive that had never been touched. 

These directions may to some seem unneces- 
sarily minute; but then we are writing for oth- 
ers who perhaps have never seen an olive except 
in a bottle in the grocer’s window, and then they 
thought them preserved plums. 

Next, chop up not too fine a little piece of 
bright green parsley, . 

Put all these things by on a clean dry plate 
for use, viz.: the hard-boiled egg, cold, with the 
shell on; the anchovies, rolled up; the capers, 
dry; the olives, stoned; the parsley, chopped. 
And, as we have said, clear away what you have 
used before beginning any thing fresh. Next, 
wipe, or quickly wash in cold water and wipe, 
the lettuces, and pile them up Jight/y in a silver 
or any oval-shaped dish. Next, remove all the 
meat from the lobster, not forgetting the soft 
part inside and the claws ; cut it all up into small 
pieces not much bigger than dice, and spread the 
meat over the top of the lettuce in the dish, tak- 
ing care to make the shape high in the centre. 
A sort of oval pyramid may convey the idea, 
though it is not a very mathematical expression. 
Sprinkle a little pepper and salt over the lobster, 
and put the dish by in a cool place. 

Next, the sauce itself. I believe the direc- 
tions generally given to be wrong in this respect. 
It is « mistake to put in any pepper, salt, or vin- 
egar at starting. I will therefore describe ex- 
actly how I make mayonnaise sauce, at the same 
time stating that I remember only one failure, 
and that was on an exceptionally hot day, and I 
had no ice. 

Take a clean cool basin, one sufficient to hold 
about a quart. Next, take an egg, break it into 
a tea-cup, and carefully separate all the white 
from the yolk. This requires care, and the yolk 
must be passed from one half shell to the other 
half very gently, in order to avoid breaking it. 
It is no use trying to do it at all with a stale egg. 
Place the yolk in a basin, and break it with a 
fork—a wooden salad-fork is best. Then drop 
some oil on, drop by drop at starting, and at the 
same time beat it up lightly but quickly with the 
fork. Do not, pray, get impatient, and put too 
much oil in at once. Continue slowly till the 
yolk of egg and oil begin to look like yellowish 
cream. When it once begins to get thick, you 
may slightly increase the dose of oil, or let the 
drops fall more quickly. Continue the process 
till the sauce assumes the appearance of railway 

This is rather a nasty simile; but then 
it is so exactly like it, that it conveys a correct 
idea. You may now add a little white vinegar. 
As the vinegar has the effect of making the sauce 
thinner—and the thicker the sauce is the nicer it 
looks—this must be added with caution. Asmall 
bottle of dilute acetic acid, purchased from some 
good chemist, will be found best for the purpose, 
and is what I have always used myself, it being 
simply strong vinegar, about eight times stronger 
than ordinary; and, consequently, one-eighth of 
the quantity will answer the same purpose, Half 
a salt-spoonful will be found sufficient, and will 
not have the effect of thinning the sauce, Next, 
with a silver knife, or ivory paper-knife, spread 
the sauce over the lobster, till the whole dish, 
with the'exception of where the green salad shows 
round the edge, has the appearance of a mould of 
solid custard. 

Now to ornament it. First, select about a dozen 
of the brightest-looking capers, and stick them 
lightly over the sauce. They will stick easily 
without being in the least pushedin. Next, pick 
out a Gozen and a half pieces of the chopped 
parsley, each piece about the size of a pin’s head, 
and drop these over it to give it a slightly speckled 
appearance. Next, take the beet root, which of 
course is supposed to have been boiled and got 
cold, and cut it into small strips about an inch long, 
and as thick as a wooden lucifer-match split into 
four, and with these strips form a trellis-work of 
beet root round the edge of the salad where the 
sauce joins the lettuce, so that the bottom of each 
strip just touches the lettuce, the strip itself rest- 
ing on the sauce. The contrast between the red 
trellis and the white sauce has a very pretty effect. 
Next, cut the egg into quarters lengthways, and 
place the pieces round the edge at equal distances, 
and put the olives and anchovies at equal dis- 
tances between them; also arrange the small 
claws of the lobster, bent at the joint, around 
the border. By this means nearly ail of the 
green salad is hidden, and the effect of the dish 
is exceedingly. —- The vena nak of = 
cho capers may be placed roun 
the pwelyre Fn the whole is mixed up it will 
help to improve the flavor. 

There is one thing more, however, that may 
make the dish look still prettier, and that is a 
little lobster spawn. If the lobster contained 
any spawn, take a small piece and cut it up into 
little pieces the size of a pin’s head or a little 

i dozen and a half would be sufficient— 
_—— these over the sauce alternately 
with the little green pieces of parsley. 

It has been described how to make a nice- 
looking little lobster salade mayonnaise for about 
four persons. When, however, a considerably 
larger dish, and several of them, are required, 
such as for a wedding breakfast or ball supper, 
you should get by way of garnish a few little 
cray-fish or prawns, A small cray-fish placed in 
the corner of each dish, with its claws outstretch- 
ed, resting on the mayonnaise sauce, lodks very 
pretty, If, too, the dish is of a considerable 
size, a small one may be lightly placed on the 
top as an ornament. 





Now we have described one way of ornament- 
ing a lobster salad, but of course this is only one 
out of an infinite number of methods. Nor do 
we maintain that this is by any means the pret- 
tiest method; but we have given it as one of the 
simplest. For instance, mayonnaise sauce can 
be colored red by mixing up some lobster butter 
with it, or green by means of parsley juice, 
Plovers’ eggs, too, when they can be obtained, 
form a very pretty garnish. Leaves or flowers 
can be cut out of beet root with a stamp, and be 
used by way of ornament, ‘The long thin ten- 
dons of the lobster can be arranged, too, to stick 
upright out of the centre, but they should be put 
in before the mayonnaise sauce is placed on the 
lobster. 

Perhaps a few explanations of why the salad 
was prepared in the order named may not be out 
of place. It will be observed that the anchovies, 
capers, etc., were got ready early, but the beet- 
root was not cut up till Jong afterward; the rea- 
son of this is, fresh-cut beet root looks a bright 
red, but after some hours, if it gets stale, it has 
a sort of withered look, and turns a dirty red- 
dish-brown color; 80 too with the egg. Never cut 
open a hard-boiled egg until it is nearly time to 
use it, as the egg dries up, and the yellow yolk 
looks dark and separates from the white. The 
capers, too, were dried, as, if dropped on to the 
spread-out sauce wet, they would spoil its ap- 
pearance, 

Lastly, do not be disappointed if you do not 
succeed in getting the sauce thick the first 
time; and do not be afraid of the oil. One 
yolk of an egg will use up nearly a tea-cupful 
of oil. It requires a peculiar quick movement 
of the wrist, and, like whipping cream into a froth, 
it is not always learned in a day. We fear that 
among the Mary Ann class there are some heavy- 
fisted women who would never learn it at all. 
The dish, however, is well worth the trial; and 
if you can get one person to do the sauce and 
another to ornament the dish, all the better, as 
the exertion of making the sauce has often the 
effect of making the hand shake so much that it 
is incapable of arranging the beet root, etc., with 
any degree of nicety. 





CROQUET. 


HE origin of the game has been long a dis- 

puted point. Some argue that from the 
terms or idioms of it, the nativity must be 
French. Whence it came, by whom invented, 
and why called ‘‘ croquet,” are questions unan- 
swerable so far as we know. 

It has long been in vogue throughout En- 
gland; hence she has claimed the credit of 
originating it, 

Be it French or English, it adds no particu- 
jar merit to the game. Sure it is that modifica- 
tions were rapidly made after its introduction 
into this country, adapting it more perfectly to 
the notions and habits of our players. 

Americans, as a rule, are, and have been for 
generations, too exclusively given to business, 
to ‘money getting ;” a too *‘ laborious people, 
indulging but little in that wholesome relaxation 
and recreation without which there can rarely 
be sound physical, mental, or, indeed, moral 
health. Of recent years field-sports have been 
growing in popularity, and our people are the 
better therefor. 

Croquet, as far as the participants are con- 
cerned, enjoys a degree of success unapproach- 
able by any other out-door game, and a wider 
appreciation in this than in any other country. 
Naturally an enthusiastic people, we see the 
characteristic as marked in our sports as in our 
business enterprise. 

One prime feature of this game is that it af- 
fords out-door sport in which ladies and gentle- 
men may alike engage and meet upon equal 
terms, and achieve alike signal victory. It is, 
however, to be regretted that so few of our la- 
dies take sufficient interest in it to play well. 
A few we have met who played quite as well as 
the most proficient of the gentlemen amateurs, 
and we see no reason why this should not be so 
in many more instances. 

This game is eminently one of science, bring- 
ing into play brain, nerve, and muscle, and much 
resembles billiards, though more social, with the 
superadded advantage of opportunity for health- 
ful open-air exercise. 

It does not require extra strength or powers 
of endurance, All meet upon an equal footing. 
It is easily acquired as to principle, and profi- 
ciency comes in time by practice. Those with 
correct eye, steady hands and nerves, crowned 
with a good judgment, make the most success- 
ful players, and these conditions are not depend- 
ent upon the age, sex, or condition of the per- 


son. 

This social field-sport has become so popular 
as an exercise and recreation in our public parks 
and private lawns that a number of writers have 
attempted to give to the public a competent code 
of rules. So far, the writer of the following has 
met with nothing that fully represents the game 
as played in its strictness and beauty by the 
clubs and amateurs—better or more skillful play- 
ers than whom are scarcely to be found—of Fair- 
mount Park, in the city of Philadelphia. There 
are no rules coming from any source recognized 
as authority, either by virtue of invention or the 
adoption of any number of clubs or private play- 
ers of long experience. The following rules are 
those adopted and in use among the clubs and 
amateur players of Fairmount Park, and by a 
large number of gentlemen having private lawns, 
as the ‘‘law of their land.” In offering them to 
the public it is, therefore, with confidence that 
their general adoption will secure a higher phase 
of the game and greater proficiency in play. 





rege ban compiled out of much experience, and 
by the adoption of every good point recognized | 


as conducive to the best type of the amusement. | | 


There are a few points that are usually deter- 

mined upon every ground. These may still be 

so agreed upon before play by setting aside any 

special rule for that ground, game, or series of 
mes. 

These rules have been made as concise as pos- 
sible to cover every point, and by a strict adher- 
ence to the letter will avoid many an unpleasant 
controversy—an end more than aught else to be 
striven after. Better far that the game should 
stop than that any angry or unkind word should 
be spoken. Naught but a pleasant face should 
be seen on a croquet field. 

ImpLeMENTs.—Ten metal wickets, two posts, 
four balls, and four mallets constitute’ the re- 
quirements for a game of croquet. 

The wickets should be of metal, and may be 
either of wire or pipe, the latter being preferred, 
because a sufficiently 
rigid wicket is thus ob- 
tained of much less 
weight of material. 
They may be of the 
shape of an ox-bow, the 
arch being of a diame- 
ter of ten inches, or that 
distance between the 
posts of the wicket, and 
should stand at least 
ten inches out of the 
ground. Some 
have made their 
wickets with a 
square or irreg- 
ular top instead 
of the arch. They should be galvanized, 
plated, or painted white, thus rendering 
them more easily seen, and affording a 
more pleasing contrast with the green of 
the turf. It is well here to suggest to 
those having a permanent ground the use 
of sockets for the wickets. The once correct 
placing of sockets thus answers for a season, 
saving time and trouble at the commencement 
of each game. 

The posts should be about twenty-eight inches 
long, and of an average diameter of about one 
inch. ‘The colors of the balls should be painted 
upon them in the order of play, viz.: first, red ; 
second, white; third, blue: and fourth and last, 
yellow. 

Any good, straight-grained hard wood is suit- 
able for them. ‘They should be smoothly turn- 
ed, nicely polished, rounded on the top, and ta- 
pered to a point at the lower end, so as to be 
easily fixed in the ground. 

The balls will need the greatest care to be be- 
stowed upon them, first as to their form, and 
second as to the quality of the wood to be used. 

First, they must be an exact sphere, smoothly 
turned and highly polished. Perfect roundness 
in the ball is essential to any thing like good 
play. It is obvious that the slightest variation 
in the ball from a sphere will cause inaccuracies 
of play that the most skillful could not possibly 
obviate. The ball should be about three and 
three-eighths inches in diameter. Variations 
from this standard are made both ways, from 
three inches to three and five-eighths inches, 
We would urge a common standard, and that 
suggested seems to give the greatest satisfaction 
in the execution of nice play. Second, the best 

balls are undoubtedly, 

all circumstances con- 

sidered, those made 

from sound Turkey 

box-wood, and with 

care they will last from 

two to three seasons in 

constant play. Of our 

native woods persim- 

mon is probably the 

most durable; then fol- 

low the apple, dog- 

wood, and rock maple. These all require to be 

very highly polished, and should be subsequently 

oiled as they seem to need it. 

a They should be carefully 

pore: £ a ball to correspond 

with each color upon the post. 

There are several modes of 

coloring. Some prefer them 

colored solid, and when the 

wood can be colored by dy- 

ing it produces the most last- 

ing effect. Some stripe them, 

the alternate stripe indica- 

ting the side upon which the 

ball is to play. Some, again, 

stripe at right angles with 

the main color, and at the in- 

tersection or crossing put a 

spot indicating the side upon 

which the ball is to play. 

The latter certainly presents 

the most —— effect, es- 

pecially if the stripe swells, 

the swell being immediately 

opposite the contraction, and 

the swell of one stripe cross- 

ing the other stripe at its 
contraction. 

The mallets should be care- 
fully made of a correspond- 
ing wood to that chosen for 
the balls, though much vari- 
ation is made from this, and 
— with wisdom. The 

t mallet, for weight and 
durability, the writer has 
ever seen was one made of 
persimmon wood, and the in- 
clination is to urge its claims 
above every other for mallet 

heads. It is a native wood, 
and ought not to be ex- 
pensive, though it should be 
well seasoned. Box-wood 
makes an exceedingly good 























head, but possesses no advantage over persimmon 
that can be detected. Dogwood is probably the 
next, and then the rock maple. It might be 
— here to suggest that for ladies, and espe- 
cially beginners, the rock maple balls and mallet 
heads are probably preferable, not requiring so 
much strength, and entailing, consequently, less 
fatigue. The ball of greater specific gravity, 
played upon with a mallet head of proportionate 
specific gravity, accomplishes the play with great- 
er accuracy, all other things being equal. Ex- 
perience has proven that the best-proportioned 
mallet head is five and a half inches long, turned 
perfectly round and smooth, with a diameter of 
two and a half inches. One end should be slight- 
ly rounding, while the other should be perfectly 
flat, and exactly at right angles with the sides. 
The mallet handle properly should be of good 
straight-grained hickory, and turned small egough 
to afford considerable elasticity to the stroke. It 
should be about.twenty-six inches long, and for 
half the distance down should be sufficiently large 
to afford a good grip, tapering from thence to the 
mallet head, A good handle is made of straight- 
grained ash. Players fond of the game will tind 
an advantage in having their individual mallets, 
becoming thereby accustomed to them, atfd play- 
ing more efficiently. 

Croquet sets as offered for sale mostly consist 
of eight balls and eight mallets. As the game 
is fully equipped with four players, and any ad- 
dition of players detracts very much from the in- 
terest of the game, it is most convenient to have 
the implements limited to an equipment for but 
four, thus avoiding a feeling of neglect on the 
part of a player at being left out. Hence, never 
get a set made up for more than four players. 
An expert player would much prefer being a 
spectator to participating in an eight or even a 
six handed game. 

RULES. 
I.—TuHE GROUNDS. 


The bounds should be 100 feet by 60 feet. 
The posts and wickets should be placed as in the 


si al. 
w ace: ee, | 


accompanying diagram or plan of the 
ground, The spaces should be specially 
observed, or their proportions. Play 
should follow the numbers to the turning- 
post and the letters from it. 


Nores.—1, The ground should be as near a 
dead level as it is possible to have it. The grass 
should be kept well cut, and the turf even by 
frequent rolling, which is most efficiently done 
after a rain or a a ore 

2. There are a number o: that may be 
adopted, and probably it w be as well for 

inners to use some easier one. This, how- 
ever, seems to demand the most efficient playing. 

8. For the convenience of the players in keep- 





ting the particular wickets to which at- 


TI.—PLaYErs. 
1, Four balls, played two on each side, 
are required fora game. Players may be 
added by twos ad infinitum. 


Nore.—If there are not four players, a game 
enius of 


2. The sides should be as evenly bal- 
anced as possible. 
Nors.—The gnized strongest or kest 
players should choose their ners, The right 
of first choice may be 4 in many ways, 
but that commonly in vogue on the field is to 
lace the ball under the first wicket, and strike 
‘or the starting-post, The one that lies nearest 
when at rest has the first choice. 


. The sides should be designated by colors, 
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one a dark, the other a light. Players should 
alternate in color, a dark, then a light, and so on. 
Norr.—The colors red, white, blue, and yellow have 


been largely adopted, the order being easily remem- 
~ > pol first three are the national colors. The 
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sides have been very properly designated by spots, red 
and white. 


III.—Posirion. 


1. To commence the game the balls 
take — on a line at a point mid- 
way from the starting-post to the cen- 

* tre of the first wicket. 
2. A ball to be in position must be 
4 so far in front of the wicket in the 
line of play that the run can be made 
by a stroke of the mallet. It may be 
aided by a carrom off the post of the 
wicket. 
8. A ball under the wicket is in position only 


when it has been ,, & | 


Dee 


CC —— 


driven front of the 


wicket. 
augramt bail aves Pee 

" Y ven a 
to wicket 5 would not 7 
be in position for that 


wicket, but if to 7, it 
would be in position 
for that wicket. 


4. A ball laid rR 


under the wicket for the purpose of croquet or 
roquet-croquet is not in position, no matter 
whence it has been taken. 
5. If a ball is driven from the 
. rear through a wicket to position, 
‘lee and before resting it rolls in course 
and stops under the wicket, it is 
\ not in position, 
\ 6. If a ball has gained position 
® by virtue of a roquet, and the ball 
upon which the roquet is made should, during the 
attempt to execute a croquet or roquet-croquet, 
roll from its position, the ball must be replaced. 
Nore.—This has been objected to upon the ground 
that the player is bound by the roll of the ball. That 
may so, and is, where the ition is sought by a 
blow of the mallet, but not where the position is al- 
ready earned by the roquet. The player is entitled to 
and ought to p ay the balls from the position assumed 
when first at rest. Subsequent moving of the balls is 
but accidental. The right to replace would be equiv- 
alent to the replacement of a ball which has rolled 
from contact in the execution of a croquet or roquet- 
croquet after having been placed and before the deliv- 
ery of the stroke. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





BREAD-AND-CHEESE. 
I mer my love in the summer; 
The breeze blew from the south, 
Sweet with the breath of the clover; 
I kissed her little mouth. 
But I told my pet so plainly, 
As I gave her hand a squeeze, 
“T’ve lots of love for you, darling, 
But not much bread-and-cheese.” 


But then she showed her dimples; 
The bine eyes seemed to shine; 
Her head was on my shoulder; 
The little lips sought mine. 
She said, “I am not hungry, 
And summer-time is here. 
Who cares for bread-and-cheese, love? 
I want the kisses, dear.” 








THE LITTLE GREEN 
POCKET-BOOK. 


OHN SINGLETON stood on the street cor- 
ner, waiting for his car. 
were over; he was going home—a bachelor’s 
home in a boarding-house, but none the less 
_ grateful to his imagination just then. A fine 
rain fell, the pavement was clogged with sticky, 
half melted snow, and altogether the evening 
was comfortless as evening can well be in early 
April, when the cheering hope of warm suns and 
dry streets is immediately at hand. 

The jingling car came by, crowded, as always 
at that hour of the day. Mr. Singleton had to 
run half a square in the mud to catch it, a pro- 
ceeding which did not improve his temper. He 
clutched a strap, and glared gloomily at the la- 
dies who monopolized seats, resentful, as a busi- 
ness man is apt to be, of the appearance of wom- 
en in public conveyances at half past five in the 
afternoon. Keeping his eye on the straw under 
foot, he paid no attention whatever to his neigh- 
bors—if, indeed, one can be said to have such in 
a horse-railway carriage. 

Sixteenth Street-—Twenty-fourth—Thirty-sec- 
ond—Fortieth. ‘The car emptied rapidly. As 
the last lady left rose to get out, a small green 
book became visible, half hidden by the folds of 
her gown. 

*“*T beg pardon—you have dropped some- 
thing,” said John, picking it up. 

“Sir!” 

** This book—you dropped it.” 

The old lady looked acidly, first at the book 
and then at John. ‘The article is not mine,” 
she remarked, frigidly. ‘Then she got out. 

Mr. Singleton was the sole remaining passen- 
ger. His impulse was to hand the book to the 
conductor, but a glance at that worthy’s face 
checked him. ‘‘ Better advertise,” he thought ; 
and signaling the car to stop, alighted in the mud 
of upper Broadway. 

His landlady opened the door in a nervous 
flutter. _ ‘* Oh, Sir, it’s you at last. There's a 
telegraphic boy been waiting for you for ever so 
long.” 

Sure enough, there sat the boy; and the re- 
sult of his message was that in half an hour John 
Singleton was speeding on his way to Western 
New York by the night express, a hastily packed 
sachel under his feet, and his head full of other 
business than that of finding owners to lost prop- 
erty. ‘The little green pocket-book remained be- 


hind in the pocket of the office coat flung aside 
at the moment of departure. 

There it might have remained for months, if, 
diving one day, man-fashion, after some lost ar- 
ticle, his fingers had not happened to encounter 
it, This was a fortnight or so after his return. 

** Hallo! what's this?” he said. It was a mo- 


Business hours* 


ment before he recollected. ‘“‘ Bless me! this is 
too bad. I had forgotten the thing completely. 
I must be looking up the owner if there’s enough 
in it to pay for an advertisement.” 

He released the elastic strap and opened the 
pa ‘There was no money, no place for any. 
The little book was a diary, shabby, green bound, 
with no name on the title-page. Most of the 
leaves were blank, a few only being scribbled 
over in a light girlish handwriting. John glanced 
over these in search of a clew, and pretty soon 
growing interested, drew his chair to the fire, 
cocked up his feet, and proceeded to read regu- 
larly. 

The diary began : 

“* October 5.—Last night Alice and Tom and 
I went to Dr. Bellows’s lecture. It was interest- 
ing. He said that the great thing in life is di- 
rection, that is, that no matter how far off our 
aims seem, if our faces are only set toward them 
we are sure to get there some day. In the very 
middle of the cold winter, he said, we turn a cor- 
ner, and begin to go toward the spring, and it 
is as if we were there, because we are certain. 
That is beautiful. I shall try to recollect it when 
things seem especially contrairy, as they do some- 
times. ° 

** October 8.—I have been making my winter 
bonnet, or rather warming over the old one, for 
it is Alice’s turn to have the new this year. She 
ought to always, she has to see such stylish peo- 
ple in the houses where she teaches. The old 
brown felt doesn’t look bad, considering it is its 
third appearance. I've steamed the velvet, and 
curled the feather with a hot penknife, and tuck- 
ed in a little blue bow, and ‘Tom says its ‘ gor- 
geous.’ ‘Tom is always funny about my things. 

“*The pudding Tom likes so much! 

““Take eight large baking apples, pare, core, 
and lay them in a deep dish. Put a little sugar 
and a mite of cinnamon ineach. Soak a tea-cup- 
ful of tapioca in a quart of lukewarm water for 
an hour, then pour on, and bake till the apples 
are pink and tender. Milk and sugar. 

‘**Marianne gave me this recipe. Tom says 
he wishes he could have it three times a wee! 
but I tell him apples are very expensive. 

‘* November 1.—I've been to a party, quite a 
large one. It was at the Almys’. en Almy 
asked me, and papa said I might for once, be- 
cause it did no harm to see the vanity of things. 
I think the vanity of things is very pleasant! 
There was a great discussion over what I should 
wear. Alice invented a trimming for my poplin 
out of mamma's old blue silk, and lent me her 
locket and a pocket-handkerchief trimmed with 
edging. Alice is sodear! I left my hair down 
my back, because Tom likes it best so, and the 
blessed boy made me a present of a pair of new 
gloves—kids, pale yellow, with two buttons. I 
nearly cried over them, the poor fellow has so 
little money ; but he said Flossy must be ‘ swell,’ 
cost what it might. I had a rose for my hair 
off Alice’s bush, and altogether regarded myself 
as very fine, until I reached the Almys’; then, 
as papa would say, I found my level, for the girls 
were gorgeous, Lily in white silk*Ellen in love- 
ly pink crape, with her hair powdered. Oh, I 
can’t pretend to remember, but they looked beau- 
tiful! After all, I had just as nice a time, for 
I danced every dance, in spite of my old blue, 
the German included. Such a kind, pleasant boy 
took me in to supper, and I spoiled my gloves by 
getting ice-cream on the thumb. Alice has put 
on benzine, but they won’t ever look so nice 
again, However, I never expect to go to any 
more parties, so, except for their being dear 
Tom’s present, it doesn’t matter. 

“* Why, what a baby this is,” soliloquized John 
Singleton,‘at this point. ‘‘I didn’t know that 
there were any such girls left.” 

** November 10.—Studied, read, practiced, 
made gems for tea. Papa called them capital. 

** November 15.—Ditto, ditto. 

** Christmas-day.—‘ The owl for all his feath- 
ers is a-cold.’ Just come from church. We de- 
cided not to give any presents to each other this 
year, but spend the tiny bit we could spare on 
Mrs. Maloney and the chicks. Tom presented 
me with his India rubber pencil, Mr. Squires hav- 
ing given him a new one. 

** May 2.—How long it is since I wrote any 
thing in my diary! All our time has gone to 
papa. He is better now; but how frightened 
we have been! It makes me shiver to recollect 
it. What could we do without papa? Now 
summer is near, and he will grow strong. Alice 
and I have lost so much sleep that we are drowsy 
as owls, 

** June 5.—Papa is better, but Alice is all tired 
out. How hard it is to be poor when any body 
is sick! I don’t mind it in well times, 

** August 10.—Papa feels a little weaker, but 
the doctor says it may be only the heat. I was 
thinking just now of the sea, the long, cool roll 
of the breakers and the swash, the gulls diving 
and plunging, the crunching of the sand under- 
foot, hard, yet soft. How delicious it would be 
to feel it allagain! Perhaps I shall dream about 
it to-night. 

** August 11.—No; I dreamed instead that we 
were frying doughnuts in a hot kitchen. What 
a midsummer’s dream! I am afraid I have a 
vulgar mind! 

“October 4.—How little I guessed when I 
wrote such foolish words what was going to hap- 
pen! Papa is dead. It was the 17th of Sep- 
tember. I can’t write about it yet. Oh, papa! 

“*Christmas again. Such a sad day! We 
three have been sitting over the register all the 
afternoon, and making our plans. Papa’s life- 
insurance is all we have to live on now. Tom 
must give up being a doctor, and take a clerk’s 
place. Mr. Squires has found one for him. He 
is very brave, and does not say one word to show 
how disappointed he is; but we all know. I 
have written to ask Mrs. Morris to find me a 
place to teach children. Alice says I am too 





young, but I feel old, and if the children are not 








very big, I think I can manage. Any thing is 
better than letting Alice work so hard. If no 
place opens as teacher, I shall try for something 
else, for do something I must. 

“* Jan 17.—Nothing yet, and dear, dear 
Alice has been ill for three weeks. She is a lit- 
tle better, or I don’t know what I should do. 

“* March 17.—I have heard of a place in a 
shop—” 

Here the writing broke off abruptly. John 
hastily turned over the remaining pages. Not 
another word, except, in pencil near the end, 
“Black ribbon, 37 cents; boy at crossing, 3 
cents; oranges for Alice, 6 cents ;” and under- 
neath a single line: ‘* Patience isn’t always 
pleasant, but she leads to pleasant things.” 

“ Here’s a pretty businets!” he soliloquized, 
stowing the little book in his breast pocket. ‘* As 
well search for a needle in a hay-stack as for 
this girl out of all New York city. Why can’t 
women write their names and addresses in full 
while they-are about it ?” 

He took up a newspaper, but the letters danced 
before his eyes, and before long he had pulled 
the green book out again and was re-reading the 
journal. An odd excitement stirred his pulses. 
For a good muny years—in fact, since the age 
of nineteen, when his first love jilted him—he 
had counted himself a determined old bachelor, 
and having no mother or sister, had drifted out 
of the way of womankind and their interests. 
‘*Flossy’s” simple record seemed to bring him 
back to this forgotten world. It was as if a girl 
had sat down by his side and whispered her se- 
crets in his ear. Visions of a sweet tired face 
behind a counter, of appealing blue eyes (he was 
certain they must be blue), of a veil of soft light 
hair (hair to match the eyes), swept over him, 
and all his knighthood was roused. Find her he 
must, and help her: but how? Never did search 
seem more unpromisingly devoid of clew. 

To advertise was, of course, his first thought. 
“ Found, a small green pocket-book,” appeared 
next day among the ‘‘ Personals” in the Herald, 
and was reiterated so many times thereafter as to 
become, as it were, a permanent feature of the 
paper. A singular rage for shopping seized upon 
John. Every afternoon, leaving his office early, 
he betook himself to this amusement, choosing al- 
ways those shops where women were employed. 
No bride elect, with a trousseau to buy, ever 
went into the business more determinately, Long 
stairs daunted him not ;.he penetrated to third 
stories, to fourth, even to those mysterious top- 
most regions where “‘ladies’ outfitting” is at- 
tended to. Every where he questioned, ‘‘ Have 
you among your employées a young lady named 
Florence? “I have accidentally come into pos- 
session of an article belonging to her which I am 
anxious to return.” 

But no one answered the advertisement; and 
though more than one Florence turned up in the 
shops, they were not the one, they had no con- 
nection with the little green pocket-book. 

So May passed, and June and July, and when 
August on, and the city becamea great fo- 
cus of baking walls and evil savors, our friend, 
tough and active as he was, began to feel need of 
change. ‘ Flossy’s” words haunted him. ‘‘'The 
long, cool roll and the swash, the gulls diving 
and plunging in the spray ;” they filled him with 
longing for the sea. He resolved on a vacation ; 
and one sultry evening, after an hour’s bumping 
on the railway, and a farther jolt in a country 
wagon, he found himself at ‘‘ Oriental Point,” 
on the Long Island shore; a spot which had re- 
joiced in the name of Clam Cove until a recent 
rechristening at the hands of local speculators, 
whose imaginations, fired by the completion of 
the branch railroad, had jumped forward to an- 
ticipated hotels and a crowd of metropolitan 
**boarders.” Both hotels and crowd were hap- 
pily non-existent so far, and the sylvan quiet of 
Clam Cove still brooded over Oriental Point. 
The red farm-houses scattered along the beach 
sufficed for the few strangers who had found out 
the place, and in one of these Mr. Singleton and 
his knapsack were received and welcomed with 
a hearty country hospitality which it was to be 
feared would disappear with the nearer approach 
of the ubiquitous steam-whistle. 

Two days of basking in sun and salt, two 
nights of cool freshness, made him a new man. 
Utterly content and utterly lazy, he felt indis- 
posed for every thing but to lie under the shade 
of rocks, watch the water come and go, and nap 
and dream. 

It was on the fourth day of this oyster-like 
existence that he roused from a dozing reverie 
at the sound of voices speaking near. Some la- 
dies had seated themselves just below him. One, 
dressed in mourning and wrapped in a shawl, 
seemed an invalid. The other had dark red- 
brown hair streaming down over a cool-looking 
white and black dress. She was reading aloud 
Lowell’s little poem, “‘Sea-Weed.” John caught 
the words distinctly. 

“I wonder what that means exactly?” she 
said as she finished. 

“*It is very graceful—” 

** Yes, but it’s puzzling too—a fascinating puz- 
zie. I'm alwayg wondering if Mr. Lowell, when 
he wrote it, meant the same thing which I fancy 
he meant. It quite teases me.” 

** And yet you like it so much!” 

**Oh, that’s the very reason. I like to be 
teased and set to thinking. Alice, are you warm 
enough ?” 

John pricked up his ears. But this girl has 
dark hair. 

‘*Thanks— yes, I'm almost warm enough. 
Still, you might fetch the gray shawl, Marion, 
if you don’t mind.” 

John caught a glimpse of the girl’s face as 
she came back with the shawl, a fresh, pleasant 
face, with eyes of the same red-brown as the 





hair. She saw him too, and the sisters lowered 
their voices, He did not hear another word 
after that. 
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Two days later his landlady met him with a 
troubled countenance. 

“I’m so sorry!” she began. ‘It’s just as 
sudden on me's on you but my daughter she’s 
written that she and the children must come 
home for a spell ‘cause the youngest ’s had 
cholera infanticide and the doctor he says they 
Must get away 's fast ’s they can and it's too 
bad to turn you out but I don’t see no other 
way to fix it and if you don’t mind Elkins 
next door has a room free every bit like the one 
you're in now and Almiry shall carry over your 
things and you'll be every whit as comfertable 
and I hope you'll have no hard feeling about it.” 
All this in a breath, and without audible punctu- 
ation. 

John comforted the good dame, whose face 
was full of trouble. After all, what did it mat- 
ter? ‘* Almiry” lent a hand, and in two hours 
he was seated in Mrs. Elkins’s front-room, “‘ ev- 
ery whit as comfortable” as he had been in his 
old quarters. 

Going down to dinner, the red-brown eyes 
which he had noticed on the beach confronted 


m. 

** It’s the Miss Whittemores, Mr.—I don’t re- 
call your name,” remarked Mrs. Elkins, spoon- 
ing out her steaming chowder. And in this 
unceremonious way the introduction was effected. 

Intimacies ripen fast under such circumstances. 
Reading, sailing, and walking together, spending 
whole days and day after day in company, it was 
no wonder that before long the three so lately 
strangers should become as old friends. It was 
easy to know the Misses Whittemore, they were 
so frank and simple, so pleasantly well-bred. 
Alice, the eldest, a gentle, womanly creature, 
quiet in speech and manner, and full of a certain 
sweet common-sense, was evidently the object of 
fondest care to the brown-eyed Marion. John 
had never known any girls like them. It was a 
revelation of the pleasant possibilities of life to 
be in such contact. Still, his shyness and old 
habit of distrust hampered and held him back. 
‘*What man ever understood a woman?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘I don’t pretend to. ‘ Flossy,’ 
indeed! I did have a real glimpse of her in 
that blessed little. book! Now if some fairy 
would just open a door and let me see the in- 
side of Marion’s heart in the same way, then I 
should know where I was.” 

Marion! Yes, the imaginary Flossy was de- 
throned; the real Marion reigned in her stead. 
John, however, was still unconscious of his sub- 
jugation, and how long the affair might have 
halted no one can tell, had not Fate, as she oft- 
en does, taken’ the matter into her own hands. 

“My brother is coming down for Sunday,” 
said Alice one morning. 

‘* Have you a brother ?” 

“Oh yes. Have we never told you about 
him? Poor boy! it is his first vacation this 
summer. We have wished for him so often, 
and now at last he can come.” 

John watched the sisters curiously as they 
made ready for their walk to the dép6t that aft- 
ernoon, but he did not offer to accompany them. 
“ Lucky fellow!” he muttered, with a sigh, and 
fell to gnawing his mustache, sure sign of un- 
easiness and emotion. 

By-and-by they came back, each holding an 
arm of a broad-shouldered, merry-faced youth, 
who walked between with face of entire content- 
ment. 

“My brother, Mr. Singleton,” said Alice, in 
her gentle voice, as John rose to greet them. 

‘** Happy to know you,” said the new-comer, 
shaking hands cordially. ‘‘ The girls have writ- 
ten about you till I feel as if we were acquaint- 
ed. I say, what a beach! Can't we have a sail 
this evening, Flossy !” 

John started as if shot. 

**T thought your name was Marion,” he said, 
confusedly, staring like one in a dream. 

** Yes, so it is,” she answered, carelessly; ‘‘ but 
my middle name is Florence, and Tom called 
me Floss always when we were little. He does 
now sometimes.” 

**You really must leave it off,” said Alice. 
“ Flossy is absurd for a grown-up person.” 

‘*T’m rather fond of it,” remarked Marion; 
**it doesn’t sound absurd to me at all.” 

**Tt’s beautiful!” jerked out John, still absorb- 
ed in the suddenness of his surprise. Marion 
looked at him, astonished. He felt himself blush 
under her gaze, but offered no explanation, and 
the subject was dropped. 

The real and the ideal rarely combine in life. 
When they do, only one conclusion seems possi- 
ble. Events flew rapidly after this éclaircisse- 
ment. ‘The course of true love has intervals of 
smooth running, for all the poets may say to the 
contrary. The bright hunter’s moon of that 
year looked down upon two extremely happy 
people, and when Christmas gladness dawned on 
earth, it found them happier still. 

It was on the first delicious evening spent in 
their new home that John broke silence and 
told the tale of his treasure-trove. They sat 
together by the fireside, and Flossy turned the 
worn pages of the diary with a tender touch, 

‘*Dear shabby old thing!” she murmured. 
** Yet it brought us together!” 

** And to think how I searched for you in all 
the shops of the city!” 

“*Shops? Oh, I didn’t go to the shop, you 
know. Aunt Marion died the very week after 
I wrote that, and left me two hundred dollars 
because I was named for her. I felt so rich to 
be able to take Alice to the sea-shore. How 
little we guessed, when you came, and we grew 
to be friends, that all that time you had my old 
diary in your poc’xet!” 

“And how little I guessed that the ‘ Flossy’ 
I had hunted for and dreamed about was close 
at hand! You'll make me Tom's pudding some 


day, won’t you, although ‘ apples are expensive ?’” 





Marion raised the little green book to her lips 
and kissed it. 


Then she kissed John. 
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CHILD'S HOSPITAL—INFANT WARD, 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF RANDALL'S 
ISLAND. 


HE most striking features of the beautiful . 


East River, which forms the eastern bound- 
ary of New York city, are the green islands with 
which it is stadded, with their massive structures 
of brick and granite, devoted to the paupers and 
criminals of the metropolis. First comes Black- 
well’s Island; with its frowning Penitentiary, 
Almshouse, Work-house, and Lunatic Asylum ; 
next, Ward's Island, with its Immigrant Hospi- 
tal and kindred institutions; and third, Ran- 
dall’s Island, the site of the New York Nurseries 
and House of Refuge, from which our artist has 
drawn the accompanying graphic illustrations. 

Randall's Island takes its présent name from 
Jonathan Randall, who purchased it in 1784, and 
made it his home for half a century. It had 
previously been known at different epochs as 
Little Barn Island, Belle Isle, ‘Talbot’s Island, 
and Montressor Island. Under the present ré- 
gime it might appropriately be known as the 
Children’s Island, as it is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the pauper youth of the great metropo- 
lis. Stretching from One-hundred-and-fifteenth 
Street almost to Westchester County, it is mark- 
ed by the spacious buildings of the New York 
Nurseries on the northern and the House of 
Refuge on the southern part of the island. The 
island was purchased by the city in 1835 for 
$50,000. 

The Nursery and Child's Hospital is one of the 
most usefal and interesting of our public chari- 
ties. Hither are brought all the infants who are 
born in the sarrownding institutions, with their 
mothers, who serve as nurses, and also the 
foundlings and waifs and strays that are picked 
up in the streets of.the city. The latter are 
placed in quarantine, under a physician’s care, 
for a few days, and are then sent to the hospital 
if diseased, or distributed, according to their age 
and sex, among the buildings. for the healthy 
children. Parents may also place their children 
here by the payment of five dollars a month, 
which insures them food and clothing. At the 
end of three months’ arreats these children, like 
the others, may be apprenticed or adopted out 
into families, as the institution is only designed 
as a temporary refuge, and no children are re- 
tained there beyond the age of sixteen. Mean- 
while they are instructed by non-resident teach- 
ers furnished by the Board of Education, who 
are sent over daily, and are taught useful trades 
and occupations. A sewing-room for the girls 
and a tailor’s'shop for the boys furnish employ- 
ment for a Jarge number, the children working 
only about two and*a half hours a day, before 
and after school. On Sundays religious services 
are held for both Protestant and Catholic. 

During the year 1874 the inmates of the insti- 
tution numbered 725 boys and 460 girls—in all, 
1185. The average attendance of the school 
was 748, and the pupils are reported as making 
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NURSERY —PLAY-ROOM. 


satisfactory progress. ‘The managers complain, 

however, of the bad example set by vicious, 
women employed in the Wak heese They 

recommend that the ferriage to and from the 

island shall be free to parents visiting their chil- 

dren. It is at present five cents, which is a 

heavy tax on the poor mothers who leave their 

children here to nurse. 

The House of Refuge is situated on the south- 
ern part of Randall’s Island, where thirty acres 
were purchased for its use by the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 

The first House of Refuge was opened Janu- 
ary 1, 1825, in the old arsenal buildings then 
situated on what is now Madison Square, and 
which were rented from the government and 
fitted up for reformatory purposes—a location 
then far out of town. In 1839 the Refuge was 
removed to Bellevue—Twenty-third Street-—and 
in 1854 to its present beautiful location. The 
semi-centennial of the institution was celebrated 
with great éc/at by its friends and the public on 
the 2d of June. 

The House opened with nine children—six 
girls and three boys, wretched and ragged. Up 
to the present time nearly 16,000 children have 
been received under its care; about 800 are now 
on the premises. At the close of last year the 
records of the House, numbering thirty-four vol- 
umes of about 800 pages each, were all carefully 
examined. These records contain the child’s 
history—name, age, parentage, cause of commit- 
ment, and date. All information ‘obtained, by 
corresponding and otherwise, of the boy after 
his discharge is noted under his history. From 
careful examination it was ascertained that seven- 
ty-three per cent. of the inmates had been hope- 
fully reformed, many of them prosperous and 
respectable men and women in nearly every pro- 
fession and occupation of life. 

. The House of Refuge by its charter is author- 
ized to receive boys regularly committed by a 
magistrate from the first three judicial districts, 
and girls from all parts of the State, the age being 
limited to sixteen years, 

They are sent as minors, and may be retained 
by the House until they come of age, though a 
little more than a year is the average time a child 
is retained. Commitment to the Refuge does not 
involve the penalty of the law. When a criminal 
is sentenced to the Penitentiary or prison it is to 
undergo punishment for his offense. Not so here. 
The youth committed receives no punishment for 
any thing done outside of the House, unless his 
confinement be considered a punishment, 

The children have regular hours to work, 
play, study, eat, and sleep. ‘They have whole- 
some food and warm clothing, pure air and com- 
fortable accommodations. ‘hey are taught on 
the Sabbath to fear God and keep His command- 
ments. 

The rules and. regulations of the House are in 
the schools and halls where the children con- 
stantly see them, and all become familiar with 
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them. At any time if a child is aggrieved, he | bullion on the vellum in the illuminations that en- | 


can see the superintendent, and will be allowed 
to state his own case. He has the same privi- 
lege of addressing the managers, some of whom 
are at the House regularly each week, and often- 
er. There are three conditions requisite to dis- 
charge: 1, good conduct; 2, legitimate employ- 
ment and a proper home; 3, a knowledge of the 
elementary rules of arithmetic, and ability to read 
and write fairly. 








HA 


cireled the pages. The floor is strewn with rolls 
of the creamy parchment that formed the paper of 
the medieval writers, and with huge volumes, se- 
cured by heavy metal clasps. A vase of flowers 
stands at the right hand of the writer, doubtless 
to serve him as models for his illuminations, for 
which he may also well draw inspiration from the 
richly wrought arches of the cloister. A brother 
monk stands at the back of his chair watching the 
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A MEDIZVAL ARTIST. 


HIS pretty engraving shows us a monk of 

the Middle Ages bending over one of those 
exquisitely written black-letter MSS. which are 
the puzzle and admiration of even our own pro- 
gressive century; for, with all our modern im- 
provements, we have lost the arts whereby these 
old monks made ink that remains bright and clear | 
after a lapse of five centuries, and plated gold 


FOLLIES OF THE WISE. 


T is wonderfal how wise some of our great 


men of letters seem until we come to look | 


into their marriages. What is the reason that 
biographers, as a rule, tell us so little about the 
wives of great men ? 
phy is anxious to preserve the character for wis- 
dom of great men, which never could be pre- 
served if the whole truth were to be told about 


Is it not because biogra- | 


| 
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portion of the most highly gifted men English 
literature has produced have been unhappy or 
unfortunate in their marriages. Jonson, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Byron, Hooker, More, Wych- 
erley, Shelley—the list would fills page. Take 
*‘yare Ben.” ‘*He married,” he told Dram- 
mond, ‘‘a wife who was a shrew, yet honest.” * 
The sentence tells his sufferings. But how his 
‘* rarity” diminishes before his simple statement ! 
Who, for a period of his married life, was ever 





A MEDLAVAL ARTIIST.—[From tue Picture sy T. R. Macquorp.] 


progress of the scribe. To such patient workers 
is due most that we know of literature before the 
discovery of printing revolutionized the world, 
and brought within the reach of the multitude 
the books which had been so rare and costly that 
each one was a fortune. But when the art of 
printing came in, that of writing went out, and 
the dainty calligraphy that adorns the pages of 
the ancient missals has become almost obsolete 
in the practical nineteenth century. 


the ladies? When we see how largely the lives 
of these men have been influenced by their ‘‘ bet- 
ter halves,” when we hear how much. the world 
owes to or has los the affection or ill nature 
of the wives of ‘‘ distinguished chggacters,” we 
shall certainly conclude that a prodigious injury 
is done to those ladies by omitting all mention 
of the parts they played in their own and the 
lives of their husbands. 

It is not a little curious that the greater pro- 








more miserable than Milton? It is true that few 
men were ever less adapted to the marriage state 
than the great poet. His habits must have been 
desperately trying. In summer he rose at four, 
in winter at five, and he was in bed every night 
by nine. At his first rising he had a chapter 
read to him from a Hebrew Bible, and studied 
all the morning till twelve. He then walked, 
dined, and after dinner made his wife sing to 
him at the organ. After this he went to study 
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again until six, when his friends visited him, and 
sat till eight. After a light supper of olives, a 
pipe, and a glass of water, he went to bed. A 
month of this sort of thing disgusted Mrs. Mil- 
ton, who loved dancing and cards. She pretend- 
ed to go on a visit to her family, promising to 
return by Michaelmas, But Michaelmas came 
without Mrs. Milton, Milton tried to court her 
back, but his efforts proving idle, he swore never 
to see her again, and fell to work at writing sev- 
eral treatises on divorce, in which he proved that, 
as marriage may be lawfully dissolved if the prime 
end and form of its institution be violated, and as 
love and mutual help through life are its prime 
end and form, the perpetual interruption of these 
by differences and unkindnesses must be a sufii- 
cient reason for divorce. He further undertook 
to prove that Scripture justifies a man divorcing 
his wife for no other reason but only not liking 
her temper. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Canson.—Make your black silk with a shirred basque 
and deep round over-skirt, trimmed with your lace. 
Piqué is not much worn by ladies now, and such thick 
white goods is not oming to dark complexions, 
Read about white snits in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIIL 

Lavea.—Have a white basque or else Swiss muslin 
dress for your concert in June. The waist should bea 
puffed basque, the deep apron should also be made of 
puffs, and the lower skirt should have alternate puffs 
and pleatings for trimmings. Make a low Grecian 
braided knot of your hair and tie a fillet of blue rib- 
bon round it. A sash of blue ribbon is sufficient orna- 
ment for a girl of sixteen. Make your silk with a 
cuirass basque and deep round over-skirt. Trim it 
with shirred flounces. 

Wasr.—Read the answer just given “ Laura.” 

Mrs. L. 8.—We have no agencies for the sale of our 
cut paper patterns, You should send directly to Harper 
& Brothers for the cut paper patterns advertised by this 
firm. The numerous so-called “ Bazar patterns” are 
published by other parties. 

A. B. C.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, 
Vol. VIIL, for hints about new black silk dresses. 
Thread lace is used with headings of knife-pleated 
silk and with ruches of narrower lace. Guipure lace 
will be used on grenadine, though there is a preference 
for thread. If you would make a basque and over- 
skirt like your brocaded sample, with gros grain sleeves 
and lower skirt of the same brown shade, you would 
have a very stylish costume. 

Ivax.—White muslin is the least expensive fabric 
for a wedding dress; or you might have tulle. The 
bridegroom should wear a narrowly folded white lawn 
neck-tie. The bride should wear her traveling dress 
on the journey. It would be very bad taste for her to 
publish her bridehood by a great display of dresses, 

Dora anv Crara.—Read answer above to “ Laura.” 
A card on which you have written your thanks should 
be thrown from your window in ackpowledgment of 
the serenade. Sometimes the head of the house in- 
vites the serenaders into the house, and refreshments 
are served, 

L. V. V.—The Byron collar is illustrated (and a cut 
paper pattern published) on a suit in the present uum- 
ber of the Bazar. 

Mes. L. C,—Make your brown poplin with a basque 
of simple shape, piped on the edge, and a bouffant 
over-skirt with deep apron (by pattern shown in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. VIIL.), trimmed with knife pleating. Your 
light blue poplin will look well made like the shirred 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIIL 

Lora 8.—Girls of fourteen wear their dresses just 
above the tops of their buttoned boots, showing an 
inch or two of the stocking as they walk. All flowing 
arrangements are in vogue for their hair, as they pro- 
mote its growth. 

Liti1an.—Make your gray dress with a plain basque, 
deep apron, with bouffant back like that in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. VIIL, and trim with knife pleating. The hat 
should be gray chip with flaring brim, trimmed with 
gray silk and a wreath of small fine white flowers. 
yi is no hat especially intended for brides nowa- 

ays. 

Katte B.—You should have a plain cuirass basque, 
or else one of the pleated basques illustrated in the 
present number. See particalare in New York Fash- 
ions. G dine of stylish checked patterns and good 
quality costs $1 25 a yard and upward. 

Mas. E. L. R.—Polka-dotted foulards will be worn 
by those who have them left over from last summer, 
though few new ones will be bought. A brown fou- 
lard polonaise will look well over a brown silk skirt. 

Sew1oxn.—Silk ribbon belts plainly ribbed are worn 
again, also velvet and morocco belts. Fanciful beaded 
belts and those with many chased silver joints and 
buckles are not as popular as formerly. 








Reap the part of the fashion article headed 
**Ready-made Costumes” in last week’s Bazar. 
Before you go to the country, replenish your 
wardrobe at Enricn’s, 287 and 289 Eighth Ave., 
bet. 24th and 25th Sts., New York.—[ Com. ] 





SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT, 
AND OF SOME OF THE DISEASES 
PRODUCED BY IT. 


A saLtow or yellow color of skin, or yellowish 
brown spots on face and other parts of body; dull- 
ness and drowsiness with frequent headache; diz- 
ziness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness of 
throat and internal heat ; palpitation ; in many 
cases a dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; un- 
steady appetite, raising food, choking sensation 
in throat ; distress, heaviness, bloated or full 
feeling about stomach and sides, pain in sides, 
back, or breast, and about shoulders ; colic, pain 
and soreness through bowels, with heat ; consti- 


pation alternating with frequent attacks of diar- | 


rhea ; piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness of 
extremities ; rush of blood to head, with symp- 
toms of apoplexy, numbness of limbs, especially 
at night; cold chills alternating with hot flashes, 
kidney and urinary difficulties; dullness, low 
spirits, unsociability and gloomy forebodings. 
Only few of above symptoms likely to be present 
atone time. All whouse Dr. Pierce's Alt. Ext., 


or Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purga- } 
tive Pellets for Liver Complaint and its complica- | 


tions, are loud in their praise of them. They 
are sold by ali dealers in medicine.—[Com. ] 
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| Of every desc: 


Tax Gosrr. Sincere, by Philip Philips—the nation- 
al exponent of Sabbath-School Music—is eminently the 
best work for the purpose; thousands of Sunday- 
Schools have already adopted the little work. Sample 
copy by mail, 35 cents. Lez & Waxes, publishers, 
Pp elphia.—[Com.] 





Bremisues that for ten years may have been accu- 
mulating on the face of a lady, are removed by 
“Larmp’s Boom or Yours,” and her complexion ren- 
dered fresh and fair. Sold by all druggists.—{Com.] 








Leaprye medical men patronize Dra, Strone’s Re- 
medial Institute at Saratoga, N. Y. It cures, by its 
unusual appliances, many cases incurable without 
them. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—[Com.] 











Corvine Wueet.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sip lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally uséful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D=4r2a and CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. tA CLA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 











In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 

















STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Wears. 


tS" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gs 
Wrrn Patce-List, Mamzp Free on APPLicaTion. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 










anp TAN, ask your Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and e 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
’s Improved Come- 
Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult De. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


FOR all SEWING 
Maocurngs can be 
obtained at about 
one half the usual 
rates by ordering 
direct. oy hy 
40 cts. per doz. ; 


Wheeler & Wil- 
‘son, 60 cts. ; Howe’s, 50 cts. ; Grover & Baker, Straight, 
60 cts. ; curved, 60 cts., and others in proportion. - 
close the amount and Needles will be returned by first 
mail. Address Dertanoz Nexpue Co,, 658 B’way, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 
GIG INKSTAND 
Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is inallcolors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

62 Liberty St., New York. 

2” Send for Circular. 

; WILL destroy unpleasant 
odors caused by perspira- 
tion. It is invaluable to 
Ladies. Try it once and you will never 
be without it. It is not a pafume. Send One 
Dollar and receive it 7 return mail, closely sealed. 


WILKINSON CO., Sole Agents. 
Box 4726, New Work City. 


SHOPPING 


tion for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mas. 8. J. MABBON, Hotel Royal, Sixth Ave. & 40th St. 
N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference and 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 






























OW TO CURE Sick Headache, Corn 
‘ Stammering, Dr d Buni 








k , an Sen 
‘20 cts. for each, or the 5 for 60 cts. FARRELL & CO., 
268 Keap Street. Brooklyn. L. I. 


Colgate & Co,’s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 









THREE PAIR 


of Best een Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 


color or size. le ns on receipt of 
$1 00. A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods. 


Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Of our own importation, in all new and 
signs, at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama Shawl, 
or Jacket, of extra fine 


uality and most desirable pat- 
eg for $10, sent C. 0... with privilege of xmnine- 
ion. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 










STANTINES 


rw 6 Oe b= 


Ce 





PIER Scr 








\ MN HAT are your symptoms? 


Are they pain in the-right side, 


Yellowness of the eyes, nausea, debility, irregularity of the bowels, 
and headache? If so, your liver is wrong; and to set it right and 
give tone and vigor to your system, the one thing needful is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 







Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
Fire-Proof. By using Lamp, wa- 


ter can be boiled 

Earthenware 
and sweeter Tea, 
olate than metal 
by accident the 
a new one can 
trifling cost. For 


in a short time. 

will make better 
Coffee, or Choc- 
of any kind. If 
Kettle is broken 
be supplied at a 
further particu- 


lars, send Postal Card for Circu- 

lar, to 

Jones, MoDurrie, & Srratron, 51-59 Federal Street, 
Boston, 


ass. 

Ansram Frenou & Co., 151-8 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Axsram Frenou & Co., 101-8 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Mannine & Co., 501-3 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. Basserr & Co., 49 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 
Garves & Rev, 127-29 Common, New Orleans, La. 
Sanperson Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 

Tynpae & Mrrowext, 707 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
or Jobbing Crockery atid Glass Trade gen fs 


DARLING LILLIE MAY, 
DARLING LILLIE MAY, 
DARLING LILLIE MAY, 
DARLING LILLIE MAY, 


three ae ay It is just the ——o voices of medium 
iter, as it lies in the staff in the best possible po- 


sition. It is already v: ular. Price 30c. Pub- 
lished by E. A. SAMUELS, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma Award- 











Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 


to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


91 White St.,N.¥. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint 
is now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) 
on Povsign and Native Herbal Prepara- 
tions, Published by Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN. The 
Se was discovered by him in such a provi- 

ential manner that he can conscientiously — 
y who 





gredients may be obtain 
<a. A copy sent free to all ap 
mail, 


Address Dr, O. PHELPS BROWN, 2 


Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


LADIE 





BUY THE “GEM” 
y SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It can be worn with or without 
& co and relieves the waist 
of the ht and pressure of the 
clothing. It never fails to please 
and is recommended by all Phy- 
sicians. 






ps. 
—— Manufactured solely by 
MINOR & GRANNISS, New Haven, Conn. 


OR THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES, 
Rustic Hanging-Baskets, Lawn and Porch Vases, 
Pot-Stands, Lawn Settees and Chaira. All goods dura- 
bly made, with artistic finish. “The Best Rustic Goods 
in the country.” IvcusrratTep CaTALOGUESs FREE. 
PECK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 
A Full Line of our Goods may be found at the store of 
W. 8. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street. 


‘PBUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Dee OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Method 

without Drugs, for 
Radical Cure. 
receipt of stamp. A. 
58th 

















8, 

‘ome Treatment and 

Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 

PARKER, 17 West 
Street, New York. 











The Latest Novelty!! 
The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patextep April 6th, 1875.) 


A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for who can not 


‘wear corsets. 

Suitable alike for children, miss- 

es, young and elderly ladies. 

Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee : 
*“T consider it the best com 
and waist I have ever seen, 
the former without its evils.” 
of price: Children, $1 75; Misses and 
stating size give waist measure. 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fitting and most comfort- 
able corset le. The Shoulder- 
Brace expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjusted, and 
yet there is no possibility of the 
straps slipping off. The bosom form 
is perfectly soft, containing no bones 
or wires. Pd ye = on — ah ome be honestly 
recommen: e by physicians, singers, speake 
and dressmakers. Sent . mail on receipt of pri ue 
In stating size, give oom Col. and White, #1 75. 





romise between a corset 
ving the advantages of 
Sent by mail on receipt 
Ladies, $2 50. 


n 











& CO., 

Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 
THE NEW REM- 
ture mo 








The 
eral of the Un States, 
ar- 


at gton, has 
ranged with the Truss Company to supply their new 


Truss to the soldiers and sail joners, as they 
may need it. It has received the highest m at the 
Cincinnati Ex ition, also the highest medal of 


e American Institute for 1873 at 
LASTIOC 


ail others on exhibition, or that have heretofore come to 
our knowl in their perfect adaptability to the 
person, and in the comfort with which they retain 
the bowels,” &c. Call or send for a Circular. Suffer- 
ing from rupture is entirely unnecessary. Trusses 
sent by mail. 








THE UNIQUE DRESS-HOLDER. 


The most convenient article for the purpose invented. 
Will hold the dress as with the band: can be attached 
and detached with ect ease; will not tear the 
dress; are indispensable to those who use them. Can 
be had by enclosing address and 75 cents to 
A. L. DRAKE & CO., Box 8675, New York P. O. 
Send stamp for Circw 





Corset. tand you will never 
regret it, ice, 50 
Lady Agents Wanted. 


Manufactured solely by 
C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 
Corset Mannft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 


TO OPERATE A. 
SEWING - MACHINE 
Without Fatigue or Injury, 
STEWART’S TREADLE 


Can be applied to any Sewing-machine (without re- 
mova)) at a cost of only $4 00. Send for Circuler. 
Agents wanted. 
N. ¥. TREADLE MFG CO., 
64 Cortlandt St., New York. 
MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 


stamping and er. machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Street. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 














\UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
cipal depot 548 Broadway, New Yo 


fession. 











JUNE 19, 1875.] 
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AT StenarlsCa 


ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains 


IN EVERY DESCRIPTION AND VARIETY OF 
PARIS AND LYONS NOVELTIES IN 


Silks, Dress Goods, &t 


PLAIN AND PLAID BLACK AND COLORED 
GRENADINES, SOME VERY ELEGANT, at 
LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 


On the Broadway Section 


They will offer a VERY LARGE INVOICE OF 
FANCY SILKS at 65c. and 75c. per yard upward, 


And in the Rotunda ° 


100 PIECES OF FANCY AND GRISAILLE 
STRIPED SILKS at $1 per yard, recently sold at 
$150. The GREATEST BARGAINS IN SILKS 
OFFERED THIS SEASON, 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF BLACK GROS 
GRAIN SILKS at $1 per yard upward, FULLY 
THIRTY PER CENT. BELOW FORMER PRICES, 


THEY HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED ALL 
THEIR 


.Popular Stocks 


WITH FRESH, NEW, and SEASONABLE Goods, at 
Extremely Attractive Prices. 


Suits, Sacques, &c. 


They will ri an IMMENSE STOCK of LA= 
DIES’ AND MISSES’ READY-MADE 
DRESSES in SILK, POPLIN, CAMEL’S-HAIR, 
and ORGANDIE, LAWN, and LINEN S8svUITS, 
STYLISHLY MADE and HANDSOMELY TRIM- 
MED, at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, 


Laces & Lace Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY, INCLUDING 


Plain and Beaded Yak Laces, 


All at about ONE HALF LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 


Boys Ready-Made Clothing, 


FLANNEL SAILOR SUITS at $5 each up, 


MANUFACTURED IN THEIR OWN ESTAB- 
LISHMENT expressly for the Retail Trade. 


Millinery. 


LADIES’ and MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS at 
$3 each upward. 

CHIP AND PANAMA HATS, the Latest Shapes. 

FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 


FANS. 


They are also offering an IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
FANS, comprising the CHOICEST and LATEST 
DESIGNS in SILK, SATIN, and LACE, with plain 
and carved Ebony, Ivory, and Pearl sticks, A LARGE 
PROPORTION VERY BEAUTIFUL. 


They wilt offer one of tye MOST ATTRACTIVE 
LINES OF 


Sun Umbrellas and Parasols 


ever presented in this City, comprising ADVANCED 
STYLES of TRIMMING, NOVEL in DESIGN, and 
ELEGANT FINISH, with BEAUTIFUL and DURA- 
BLE ATTACHMENTS, and HANDLES in Wood, 
Bone, Horn, Ivory, Pearl, Ebony, and Cornelian, at 
UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


A MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
GENTLEMEN'S 


Alexandre’s Kid Gloves 


in all the DESIRABLE SHADES AND COLORS. 
PURCHASERS should avail themselves of PRES- 
ENT PRICES, and thereby ANTICIPATE AN 
ADVANCE, 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
Men's Hosiery and 
Furnishing Goods, Scarfs, 
Windsors, Cravats, Suspenders, 
Shirt Bosoms, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


Robes de Chambre, 
Perfumery, Toilet Goods, &c. 


DRESS SHIRTS, NEW STYLES, and MADE 
ON THE PREMISES, at $1 50, $1 75, and $2 
each; cheap at $2, $2 25, and $2 75. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS MADE 
TO MEASURE at SHORTEST NOTICE. 

A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF SILK, MERINO, 


AND GAUZE UNDERWEAR in all QUALITIES 
and SIZES. 


Broadway Ath Ave, 9th 0th Sts, 




















IMPORTANT 


TO RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We are now offering in our 
UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
the following Real Bargains: 
CHEMISES, fine tuck bosom, ruffie, or edge, 88c. 
CHEMISES, fine tuck bosom, embroidered edge, $1. 
CHEMISES, with three rows of embroidered inserting 
trimmed with ruffle, $1. 
VERY FINE CHEMISES, tucked and gee fronts 
and finished with embroidered edge, $1 


CHEMISES, elaborately trimmed with makin and 
tucking, $i 50, $1 75, 3. 


ar CHEMISES, trimmed with Italian lace, 








FINE MUSLIN CHEMISES, elaborately trimmed 
with embroidery on yoke and with inserting and 
edging at bottom, $2 75, $3. 





NIGHT-DRESSES, tucked back and front and ruffle, 
$1 10, $1 25. 


N ee cows, tucked front and embroidery, $1 50, 


“saan NIGHT-DRESSES, with tucks, &c., 

’ 

NIGHT-GOWNS, with two rows of embroidered in- 
— , tucks, and ruffle of embroidery all down 
ront, 


DRAWERS, with Hamburgh embroidery, S8c., $1. 

FINE MUSLIN DRAWERS, tucks and embroidery, 
$1 25, $1 50. 

VERY FINE DRAWERS, all elaborately trimmed 
with embroidered edging and inserting, $1 65, $1 75, $2, 

GREAT VARIETY OF kg noe SACQUES, COR- 

ano COVERS, &c. All fine goods at very low 

prices. 


on LOT OF WASH POPLIN SKIRTS, $1; worth 





All the popular makes of 
FRENCH WOVE AND IMPORTED CORSETS. 
ae WOVE CORSETS, embroidered tops, 8Sc., 
’ 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
in Pique and Linen, plain and braided. 
LINEN GABRIELS, braided, $1 35, $1 60, $1 65, $2 
PIQUE GABRIELS, braided, $1 95, $2 25, $2 55, $3. 
LINEN BLOUSES, elaborately braided, $1 75, $2, $2 25, 
CHILDREN’S PIQUE COAT AND CAPE, $3 38, $4. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 33 pieces, $37 57, and 34 
pieces, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSTERY AND GLOVES, 


LACES, TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, SCARFS, FINE 
IMPORTED MILLINERY. 


Goods forwarded C.O.D., or on receipt of Post-Office 
Order, to any part of the country. 


Our FASHION BOOK and PRICE-LIST, contain- 
ing 120 pages, Profusely Lllustrated, sent free by ap- 


plying to 
RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. x. 


Novelties in Parasols 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
N. B.—Lace Covers mounted in every style. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


Every Description 
of Floren he he toe Ladion Get Goods, Neck-wear, 


Gloves, Sag for ies, Gentlemen, and Youths, 
at Low Pri 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 
Fancy and Staple 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 


IRON GRENADINES, 50 cents per yard and upward, 

tly below usual prices. Extra des in Plain, 

rocade, Velvet Stripe, and Beaded SILK GRENA- 
DINES, at correspondingly lo low prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


Just Received. 


MADRAS PLAIDS AND BATISTE DES INDES. 
The latest Paris Novelties for Dresses. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor, | 19th Street. 


RECHERCHE 
SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS, 


The very LATEST PRODUCTIONS of the season, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor, 19th Street. 























All Styles of Summer Shawls, 


60 per cent. under cost of importation. 


ARNOLD, ( CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Reception, Carriage, and Promenade 


Suits & Costumes. 


OXFORD SUITS, LACE COSTUMES, LACE JACK- 
ETS, by LACE AND LLAMA LACE 
AWLS, Carria age Wraps, &c., &c., 
At GREATLY REDUCE CED petom, to close the season. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. _ 
Instruction package, containing 5 patterns and 
corners for Sacques. Poncette powder and instruction 

sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. L. CENDRIER, 
nd for Circulars. 104 Grand Street, N. Y. 


SOMETHIN Valuable for the La- 


dies, Send- Stamp for 
ticulars to Mapamz DAVOURST, Providence, R. 




















Family Ulery it Stoner 





The simplest, neatest, cleanest, most perfect work- 
ing stoner ever invented. Does its work beautifully, 
. leaving the frait plamp and round, with its juices 
preserved. For sale every where, Call for them. 

Sample by Express for $1 00, 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, ANTRIM, N. H., and 
99 Chambers St., New York, 


~ MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1 105 Broadway, 8 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 


R. H. MACY & CO,’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Self Prope: i ing Chair. 








For HLTODGE 

Can be easily 

in or out doors, 

ing the use of 
t 


V7 propelled, either 
A 4 one hav- 


ate your — "aod send 
ae | for illus- trated catalogue 
ifferent = Styles andprices. 
. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 








Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
os rments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
7 "his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States, What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever aa 1 in this country. 

Address S MoCALL & CO., 

B43 Broadway, New 4 ork. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 Ea East 14t! 14th St., it, UP stairs. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Ba Bani 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAG 

OM EPA 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States : 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrer’s MaGazine, Haurer’s W exxry, and Hanegr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wreexty, or 
Bazaw will be supplied gratis for evert; Club of Five 
Supsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Txums ror Apvertistne tn Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
arper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
KELETONIZED MAGNOLIA, Bay, and 
other Southern Leaves; mixed with fine Florida 
rasses. Beautiful for trimming summer hats of every 
Geoeription in both écru and black. Full spray, $1 50; 
spray with full wreath, from $3 00 to $5 00. Sent, ost 
paid, on receipt of price. Address Mrs. LUCY A. 
c AMPBELL, ock Box 28, Pensacola, Florida. 


NEW ART! Bemes ADORNED! 


EASILY LEARNED. 
200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 
GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass- 

_TAMPING PATTERNS, either ‘Perforated Paper or 
locks. Circulars free, or Soeret samples of 100 
assorted designs for 25c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 

Avenue, N, Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Eeitinese Md. 


A U x 9 | Oo N j--Persons who are desirous 


of selling by subscription, 

or subscribing for copies of the Last Journals 

of the late Dr. Livingstone, are informed that the only 

complete edition of that work is published by Messrs. 

Harrer & Brorures, of New York. The subscriber 

desires to secure the services of competent canvassers. 

for the sale of this and other standard works. For 
further pares ulars, address AVERY BILL, 











| F. COUDRAY’'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER ith ST. 
jillian tapiinn 

Previous to our removal to 54 West Fourteenth St., 
near Sixth Avenue, we will offer the largest stock of 
Human Hair Goods in this city, for one month only, 
positively at cost price. 

Ladies will find all os latest styles of Coiffures on 
hand in large variety. —— assortments of “ Invisi- 
bles” continually received from Paris and duplicated to 
order at shortest notice on the premises. “ Invisibles” 
from $2 upward. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Every article reduced to cost price. Please call and 
examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH erees, No. 345 6th AVE., 
gh § 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.s 





Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 
one way. 

F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per box. 
F. COUDRAY’S HAIR TONIC, $1 per bottle. 
to bleach dark 


“ Creme 


hair blonde, $2 per bottle. 


Goods sent to all the States, when prep iid, free of 
all ¢ charges, 0 or c. 0.D D., with privilege of examination. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fierne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
ander the arms. 








The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VL 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 


and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... No.13 
LADIES’ AND — BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT..... “ 30 
DEMI-POLON AISE WALKING 8U iT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. 7 
bel = a PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and = 
cin cian eeienae a 50 
TIGHT. FITT ING SINGL E BRE ASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................+- “ 60 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack ‘Overe oat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking C oat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspe 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVE K-SKIRT, and 
We IEEE, 6 6 cdc ccecad ccetecducve “ 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, —_ Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt.............+. “Fs 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ...........-s+seeeeeee ap | 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with a Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 19 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postiilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)...............«+. “ 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
RE, debe tcatcvceecescuntnate 9g 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4to13 years old) * 26 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 


BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIKT...... oa 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. “ $8 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPEI “ 35 


FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- RAINED 





SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OV KR: SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT... 7 a 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... * 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
and Clinging Yemi-Trained Skirt........... ae 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... * 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
(yc ee eee “ 51 
Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED rat E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. « 4 
LONG FU ~' LINED C LOAK, ‘witk Long Walk- 
Smet GG onc cddwacensenscduépeaeveneh over ved ie 
FUR- SINE D CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Pe bcaecnvsccorcsocscttvedesesse = § 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
VOGUE OND). 0 ocn cs ccsccccccctvescsccectecsee cas - .§ 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. * 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffan 
skirt and Walking Skirt 17 
a with Shirred Tablier and W 
Riba ahigpvanase ccgboc ctnmidbawe Gunbe gece 1T 
SHIRRE D BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. . .....c0c-csccovccscevese “ 19 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old).............4+ o wi 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt:...... — 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

H ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


L ADI Es! € ONSTITUTION WATER 
4 I8 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


$60390 





a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 





Care of Harver & Brorurrs, New York. 
at 25 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating 
cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


] ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com~ 
plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





RENCH STAMPING PATT! ERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 





$5 or day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mase, 


$10 
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FACETIZ. 


A ox. epraTep wit once said 
of his debts that it was nei- 
ther his interest to pay the 
principal nor his principle to 
pay the interest. 


‘pualiehadsallipiomanitinte 
ANECDOTES IN NATURAL 
HISTORY BY LITTLE JOHNNY. 

Uncle Ned he says there 
was a stronomer wich had 
been sent out to Affrica by 
the Guvment to see the sun 
set, and wile he was a waitin 
for it to get ready to set, ol 
to once the whether gru dark 
like midnite, cos a big natif 
nigger had come to take a 
luke at him, and the niggers 
there is that black they make 
a obscewrity were ever they 
| ene But the stronomer he 

ident kanow wot was up, 
and he said wel, I aint a com- 
plished the objeck of the ex- 
edishtion, cos it set so quick 
‘ore I new it, the sun did, but 
Tle jest have a look at my ole 
frends, the stars, yes in deed. 
So he put his telly skope to 
his ey, but the natif nigger 
he up with the pom of his 
hand and hit it onto the oth- 
er end, like smackin Franky, 
thats the baby. Then the 
stronomer, wich was hurt 
offie into his ey, he said to 
hissef Mister Speaker, I see 
strangers, and rubd his ey 
with his kanuckle, sayin bles 
my sole, wot a electrickle at- 
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ster and laid him onthekitchn 








table, and the man had a tame 











squirl, wich was a nawin a 
nut. The lobster he watcht 





the squirl a wile, and then he 
= up his claw, a workin it 

e re, much as to say 
= feller; a wearin out yure 


ths that way, dont you 
wish you was lobsters, then 








you cude crack em. But the 
squirl it wisked its tale like 











sayin if you new.wot I no a 
bout that kittle of hot water 
wich is a bilin there«may be 
you wude like for to a 








squirl, cos yure a-.goin to be 
cracked and nawed too, yure 
own eelf. 





There was a munky found 
a a oyster on the beach, 
and he had never saw one be 

















fore. He luked a wile at it, 
and then he said 1 think its 
a penny ice, I wil lick it out, 
but of course the oister it 
shet down on his tungoe, 
hard as ever it cude, wich 
hurt offie! So the munky it 
kep a jumpin up and down, 
it was that painfle, and a try- 
in to pul it of with its 2 paws. 
Then a other munky came a 
long and see him, and said 
yule fine that nut perfeckl 
delicioushs, but if you thin’ 
you can crack it with yure 
teeths you got to strain your- 
sef worse than that, my good 
frend. 

Mister Jonnice, wich has 
got the wuden leg, and wich 








mesphere! 
Wen I had rwote down this 
story like you see it I had to 
© and mind Franky wile my mother she ran into 
issis Jonnices, nex dore, to ast her did she bleve that 


in the paper bout the Dutchis of Edinbro had got a | 


dres werth a hunderd pounds, and wen I come back 
were my story was a lyin wot do you think? That 
misable feller, Missys young man, had been and rwote 
some more to it, jest like me, ony the rwitin a little 
better, cos he is bigger, and heres wot he rwote. 

So the stronomer he shet up the skope and tucked 
it under his arm like a umbreller, and then he dimly 
seen the natif nigger standin in the dark, and he luked 
a wile, the stronomer did, and then he said wot can I 
do for you, but the natif nigger he only said yah, yah! 
Then that extronnary stronomer he said a other time, 
aint you a frade to be ont in the nite air without no 
close, here, poor feller, you take my cloack and put it 
on, and wen you have got yure own togs out of the 
pop shop ~~ may send it to me back by possels xpres, 
and now I bid you good nite. But when the natiph 
nigger had put on the kloque it was day lite agin, ol 
xcept jest a long the grownd were it dident cover his 
bare feets. Then the stronomer he said I never see 
sech a country for short twilites, I must send a 3 vol- 
lum report a bout it to the Guvment, and may be it 
will give me a pension. 

To day wile me and Uncle Ned was a settin in the 


poller my mother she came in, and she said Edward, | 


ever since Johnny tuke to rwitin them things, and you 
take to sendin them to that stoopid paper, we have 
been nothin but jest a famly of jokers and clowns in 
circuses, and you have been to the head of it all, I 
bleev evry body in the country is a laugphin at us, and 


you must stop it. if you aint got any self respeck for | 


= selfs you shude have some for me. Uncle Ned 

e stude up, and — his hand in his wase cote, and 
said, very sollom, the subjeck up on which I have been 
adress to day is one of nashtional importance, and one 
in wich we take the pfoundest intres, and I thank this 
deppitation for the able maner in wich the matter has 
been ted. You wil not xpeck me to say more 
at present, but I can ashure you that wot it has been 
my prifilidge to hear shal be submited to my colleags, 
and wil receev the most attentif considerashtion. Then 
my mother she was a stonish like Uncle Ned was of 
his nut, and she Juked at him a little wile, and then 
went out of the room like sayin wel, I never, but the 
minit the dore was shet, Uncle Ned he said quick 
Johnny, jump to yure work, once there was a dog, or 


one time there was e horse, or any thing wich you can | 


think of, theres yure paper and heres yure pen, spring, 
I tel you, look alive! But I was so xcited like Ay onl 
a fire that I cudent think of nothin wot ever in the 
world to rwite, so I jest pat down dogs is red, and vi- 
olets is blue and cats has got long tails, hopin these 
few lines wil fine you joyin the same blesin, no more 
from yures tuly, Johnny, and Uncle Ned, wich was a 


lafin fit to kil hissef, he said open, hooray, the pub- | 


lic bisness has got to go on, 
is wot flores me / 

_ Pretty sune after that my mother, wich was a kanit- 
tin some sox for Franky, she said Edward, wy is a 
ephalent like a man wich is a gon on ajurny? Uncle 
Ned, wich was a readin a book, he luked up, and then 


ut wot it was ol a bout 




















| set him in one of the chairs, and then he fetched 
and put mein a other, and gimme a pensle and a peece 
of paper. Then he set down his ownsef in the other 
chair, with Mose, wich is the cat in his lap, and Bil- 
| dad, thats the new dog, he come and set down side of 


Tom. “ Pull away, Frank, somebody's got hold of our Lasso in the Next Yard.” 


he stude on his feets, and then he lade away the book, 
and walked over to were mother was, and Inked her 
rite in the face, and pretty sune he fetched thre chairs, 
one after a other, and set em down before her, and she 
said wot do you mean Edward, I never see sech ac- 











NEXT YARD. 


Billy. After we was ol reddy, and noboddy had spoke 
cos me and Billy we thot it was some game wich was 


to be plade, Uncle Ned he luked at mother a wile, and 


then he said I give it up. But mother wich had been 


gettin redder and redder ol the time, like beet roots, 
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THE CAT THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. 


tions! But Uncle Ned he went and fetched Billy, and 


me, 
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THE TRAMP NUISANCE. 


Attitupe or Tramp To Lapy or THE Hovse. 


ATTITUDE OF TRAMP WHEN THE GENTLEMAN APPEARS. 


she got up and flounced out of that room fewriouser 


than any thing I ever seen in my life, or Billy ever seen 


in hisn! And there wasent never sech a dizzy pointed 
man as Uncle Ned, but he says they are jest like that 
in Injy, and evry were. 

One time there was a man fetched home a live lob- 


| Twain once complain 
| ness, ‘ This working between meals is killing 





s always a sayin things, he 
says he cant imadgin a more 
intressin spectacle than 2 lob- 
sters a shakin hands, or a he 
lobster a pressin the hand of a she lobster wich he 
loves. And thats all. 


—_—— ».—_—_ 

A recent viritor at Santa Barbara, California, saw 
among the number who were sitting out in front of 
their stores one whom he recognized as a former ac- 
quaintance. 

** Hallo, Jones,” says our visitor, ‘‘ what brought you 
out here ?” 

“Climate,” replied the Santa Barbaran. 

Pi vey do you account for the rapid growth of this 

ace ?” 

. “Climate.” 

“You all seem to be sitting round; what do you 
live on?” 

“Climate.” 

“What makes you grow so fat?” 

“Climate.” 

“Well, how will they bring the railroad to town 
over the mountain ?” 

Climb it.” 

“T shall insist upon a quiet and very unostentatious 
wedding,” said Miss Wriggle to her future mother-in- 
law. ‘Ma has ordered 1500 cards for the church, and 
only half as age | for our reception at Delmonico’s. 
Tiffany’s man will see that the presents are arranged 
where all can see them, and I think Bernstein's is the 
best orchestra we can hire. I shall wear white silk, 
and my six bride-maids white tulle. Pa says a bish- 
op and two clergymen will be ample to perform the 
pees ww | and—” She paused, for the mother-in-law 
elect had left the room to search for her son. There 
is a rumor that an engagement is off. 

-_———~> 


The other day a lady went to pay her respects to 
one of the latest arrivals on the list of babyhood, when 
the following colloquy took place between her and the 
little four-year-old sister of the new-comer: 

““T have come for that baby now,” said the lady. 

“You can’t have it,” was the reply. 

as But I must; I came over on purpose,” urged the 
visitor. 

“*We can’t spare it at all,” persisted the child; “ but 
I'll get a piece of paper, and you can cut a pattern.” 

-— > 


uliar constitutions. Mark 
, after a long interval of idle- 
me!” 


Some people have 


— > 

A confectioner who twelve months ago taught his 
parrot to say “‘ pretty creature” to every lady who en- 
tered his shop is now a millionaire. 


_—~.>—--- 
P.ieasant News.—A writer in a late number of one 
of our magazines argues that the Atlantic Ocean is 


rying up. This will be pleasant news to 


| those cap oy who want to go to Europe, but are kept 


¢ fear of seasickness. In two or three hun- 
dred thousand years, perh 












































Proprierress OF SipEWALK ENTERTAINMENT (lo inguiring friend). “ Ah, thin, Mrs. M‘Dermott, it isn’t 
the Hard Times that worrits me, but the Slapeless Nights I have, invintin’ new an’ fashionable Shades for 


me Ice-Crame.” 








